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Over sixty papers are now represented 
upon the list of publications that have 
secured the Guarantee Star of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. Most 
of these are large city dailies, but there 
are six class publications on the list, 
one weekly paper published in a town 
of 6,000 inhabitants, one daily in atown 
of 10,000, and another daily in a sub- 
urban city of 25.000, more orless. Any 
publication which depends on advertis- 
ing patronage for success can secure 
benefit from the Guarantee,—provid- 
ing it is not afraid to let advertisers © 
know what they are buying. It is, 
doubtless, the sneaking fear that there 
may be a modicum of error in a state- 
ment, although duly signed and veri- 
fied, that keeps the Star Galaxy down 
to so small a membership. 


Information regarding the method 
and conditions of membership in the 
Star Galaxy may be obtained from 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
10 Spruce Street, New York 
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VoL. XLIII. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHERE- 
FORE. 


FRANK A, MUNSEY. 


Just about twenty-five years 
have passed since Munsey started 
with forty bucks and some manu- 
scripts. He is going yet. 

“Who’s Who in America” says 
Munsey was born in Mercer, 
Maine, August 21, 1854. Mercer 
must have felt Munsey’s depart- 
ure acutely, for it is so small in 
population as to hardly have a 
place on the map. Munsey got 
his education in the public 
«schools, started working in a 
country store, became a telegraph 
operator, and then manager for 
the Western Union at Augusta, 
and struck New York in 1882— 
his real start. To-day, at fifty- 
two, he is the chief matrimonial 
prize in the publishing business, 
being still unmarried. When he 
is in New York he lives at 
Sherry’s, where a few upper 
floors are devoted to select 
boarders. 

If asked ‘who makes the most 
money as a publisher, on a basis 
of revenue per publication, the 
well informed observer would un- 
hesitatingly reply “Cyrus Curtis.” 
But when one asks who makes 
most out of his plant, the reply is 
“Munsey.” 

Some magazines are conducted 
with literature as the chief pur- 
pose. Others are conducted on a 
news basis. Still others are 
straight publishing properties. 
Munsey long ago learned, how- 
ever, that a magazine has little 
to do with news, and nothing at 
all remotely connected with liter- 
ature, but that it is purely a man- 
ufacturing proposition, with two 
objects uppermost—first, to give 
teaders the largest possible quan- 
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tity of clean, desirable goods for 
@ minimum price, and second, to 
turn out the product as cheaply as 
possible. It is a common objec- 
tion of advertisers that the Mun- 
sey magazines are cheap. To this, 
his reply is, “We know it, and if 
there were any way of making 
them cheaper we would adopt it.” 

When Munsey started his 
Golden Argosy he thought 10,000 
impressions of a sixty-tour page 
form on a cylinder press in one 
day a big output. But now, over 
at his huge mechanical plant on 
East 25th street they print 45,000 
impressions in a day, per press, 
and ninety-six pages at that, and 
are installing rotaries that will 
print them in four colors at this 
rate. More than 1100 tons of 
paper are consumed there month- 
ly, and 2,700,000 magazines turn- 
ed out every thirty days, They 
spout from the rotaries at the 
rate of a thousand ‘‘signatures” a 
minute, and the edition of a pub- 
lication like the Argosy is printed 
in five days. 

At the office in the Flatiron 
Building is found another depart- 
ment of the business that, with 
this mechanical plant, seems to 
embody the esoteric secrets of its 
success. This is the Red Star 
News Company. The latter grew 
out of Munsey’s battle with the 
American News Company, when 
that corporation named four cents 
as the maximum price it would 
pay him for a ten-cent magazine. 
To-day he gets seven cents from 
the newsdealer for one or for 
a million copies, and his distribu- 
tion is so wide that almost any 
magazine that Munsey devises and 
says will go with the public has 
only to be chucked into this great 
distributing organization of his. 
It goes from the first month as 
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a paying proposition. Few man- 
ufacturers in any industry have a 
distributing organization like it. 
What is even more interesting 
about Munsey than his successes, 
however, are his failures. No 
man has more of them to his 
credit. If he ever writes the 
story of them it will probably be 
the most practical and instructive 
piece of business literature ever 
issued. Munsey has made fail- 
ures that everybody knows about, 
and failures that only a few re- 
member, and failures that were 
hardly heard of at all, and have 
been long forgotten. He has tried 
everything, good and bad The 
tabloid idea in daily papers got in 
its work on him years ago, and 
resulted in the New York Daily 
Continent, which went to press at 
10.30 p. m. for country consump- 
tion. There was no rural mail 
service then, and he tried it in 
New York City, while the logical 
place to pull off such an affair 
would have been in the Middle 
West. He has put out magazines 
that had to be taken in again, 
and invested a mint of money in 
daily papers. His property list to- 
day indicates a few ot the experi- 
ments that he has embarked in— 
he owns seven magazines (at this 
writing), two daily newspapers, 
eleven grocery stores, a printing 
plant, a news company and an 
office building in Washington. 
Three months of last year he 
spent in Europe and Egypt, and 
while he is away a little energetic 
man named Dewart runs_ the 
whole shooting match for him. 
Munsey is in Egypt now. His 
staff hopes he will stay there 
for a few weeks longer, because 
when he comes back he will prob- 
ably have two or three more 
magazines drafted out and ready 
to publish. He goes away ostens- 
ibly to take a rest himself. But 
as the thing really works out, it 
is to give his staff a surcease. 
His magazine properties have 
been built up so solidly on their cir- 
culation side that only one as yet 
is among the first-class mediums 
in volume of advertising—the 
Munsey. The Argosy is nearly 
twenty-five years old, yet it car- 
ries to-day less than seventy-five ‘ 
pages of advertising in the best 
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months, and .the others have 
scarcely twenty pages apiece. 
Only within the past year has ad- 
vertising development been seri- 
ously undertaken for his second- 
ary periodicals. The Munsey is 
said to carry more actual paid 
business than any other standard- 
size monthly in the whole field, 
figuring in agate lines. It has no 
swaps, and in point of cleanliness 
of business is as rigidly restricted 
as any publication of any-charac- 
ter. From present indications 
there will be “something doing” 


in the advertising sections of the 
others before long. But this field 
of development has ‘only just been 


FRANK A, MUNSEY. 
taken up. According to the Mun- 
sey idea, advertising is a _by- 
product. What he wants is the 
reader and his little dime. And 
while his publications may not be 
beautiful to look upon, nor fitted 
for high-brow readers, there is no 
dodging the fact that they get it. 

A man said to Munsey not long 
ago that he seemed to be the only 
American magazine publisher de- 
veloping the industry along Eng- 
lish lines—a separate magazine 
for every class of readers in the 
population. 

“Tf you keep on,” said the man, 
‘you will be ‘the ‘Harmsworth of 
America.” 
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“My boy,” was the reply, “I 
hope to see the day when Harms- 
worth will be referred to as the 
Munsey of Great Britain.” 

He is now right in the midst of 
realizing this hope. Within the 
past two years have come_the 
Scrap Book, Woman, the Rail- 
road Man’s Magaszine and Ocean. 
Nobody: knows when the steel 
trade, the farm, the textile in- 
dustries, the mercantile field, will 
be invaded. Take the list of oc- 
cupations furnished by the census 
and do your own speculating. 

But it may be said with almost 
the certainty of a guarantee that 
whatever Munsey choses to pub- 
lish nowadays will be profitable 
from the start. That is a queer 
public of his. It comes nearer 
being the ‘‘plain pee-pul” than any 
other public belonging to any 
other publisher in this country. 
Even Hearst’s public, wide as it 
is, may be built upon a tran- 
sitory discontent which will vanish 
with changing conditions, as it 
has lately vanished in the maga- 
zine field. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
says that the polite reading known 
as Literature is kept up largely as 
an artificial demand. It is an 
acquired taste. But the Munsey 
brand of reading is the great 
main demand, and if publishers 
don't supply the people they will 
supply themselves by myth and 
folklore. It is certainly easy 
enough to. sniff at Munsey’s pub- 
lic as something that anybody 
might cater to by lowering his 
standards, But even Munsey 
hasn’t found it all smooth sailing. 
Among his prosperous  argosies 
can also be found some battered 
hulks of wrecked magazines, un- 
charted and forgotten. From these, 
as much as from his successes, 
doubtless, he learned his little les- 
son. To-day he knows, and is 
only fifty-odd. Watch him. 

SS 
THE OLDEST SUBSCRIBER. 
ProvipEeNcE, R. I., Feb. 27, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Last week you printed a statement 
from the New York Evening Post to 
the effect that the Detroit Free Press 
has a subscriber who has read the pa- 
per uninterruptedly for sixty-two years. 
It om interest you to know that the 
Providence Journal has a number of 
subscribers who have been reading it 
continuously for a longer period than 


that, and one who began to take the 
Journal spasmodically in 1839, and who 
started to take it regularly in 1841, 
From January, 1841, up to the pres- 
ent day—sixty-six years—he has been 
a regular subscriber and has read the 
paper without a break from that day 
to this. This man is Ezra P. Lyon of 
59 Lindsay street, Attleboro, Mass. In 
reply to a note we sent him the other 
day he says—“I believe I am your old- 
est subscriber. As your books will 
show, I began to take the Journal 
regularly in January, 1841, and am 
still on the list of regulars. I enjoy 
it now as much as I did when I be- 
gan to read it 66 years ago.” 

I must confess that I do not know 
whether Mr. Lyon is really our oldest 
living subscriber. The subject is an in- 
teresting one anyway and we_ have 
started to ascertain exactly whether 
his record is really our oldest. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun R. Ratuom, 
Managing Editor Journal. 
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a paying proposition. Few man- 
ufacturers in any industry have a 
distributing organization like it. 
What is even more interesting 
about Munsey than his successes, 
however, are his failures. No 
man has more of them to his 
credit. If he ever writes the 
story of them it will probably be 
the most practical and instructive 
piece of business literature ever 
issued. Munsey has made fail- 
ures that everybody knows about, 
and failures that only a few re- 
member, and failures that were 
hardly heard of at all, and have 
been long forgotten. He has tried 
everything, good and bad. The 
tabloid idea in daily papers got in 
its work on him years ago, and 
resulted in the New York Daily 
Continent, which went to press at 
10.30 p. m. for country consump- 
tion. There was no rural mail 
service then, and he tried it in 
New York City, while the logical 
place to pull off such an_ affair 
would have been in the Middle 
West. He has put out magazines 
that had to be taken in again, 


and invested a mint of money in 
daily papers. His property list to- 


day indicates a few ot the experi- 
ments that he has embarked in— 
he owns seven magazines (at this 
writing), two daily newspapers, 
eleven grocery stores, a printing 
plant, a news company and an 
office building in Washington. 
Three months of last year he 
spent in Europe and Egypt, and 
while he is away a little energetic 
man named Dewart runs_ the 
whole shooting match for him. 
Munsey is in Egypt now. His 
staff hopes he will stay there 
for a few weeks longer, because 
when he comes back he will prob- 
ably have two or three more 
magazines drafted out and ready 
to publish. \He goes away ostens- 
ibly to take a rest himself. But 
as the thing really works out, it 
is to give his staff a surcease. 
His magazine properties have 
been built up so solidly on their cir- 
culation side that only one as yet 
is among the first-class mediums 
in volume of advertising—the 
Munsey. The Argosy is nearly 
twenty-five years old, yet it car- 
ries to-day less than seventy-five * 
pages of advertising in the best 


months, and the others have 
scarcely twénty pages apiece. 
Only within the past year has ad- 
vertising development been seri- 
ously undertaken for his second- 
ary periodicals. The Munsey is 
said to carry more actual paid 
business than any othér standard- 
size monthly in the whole field, 
figuring in agate lines. It has no 
swaps, and in point of cleanliness 
of business is as rigidly restricted 
as any publication of any-charac- 
ter. From present indications 
there will be “something doing” 
in the advertising sections of the 
others before long. But this field 
of development has only just been 
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taken up. According to the Mun- 
sey idea, advertising is a by- 
product. What he wants is the 
reader and his little dime. And 
while his publications may not be 
beautiful to look upon, nor fitted 
for high-brow readers, there is no 
dodging the fact that they get it. 

A man said to Munsey not long 
ago that he seemed to be the only 
American magazine publisher de- 
veloping the industry along Eng- 
lish lines—a separate magazine 
for every class of readers in the 
population. 

“If you keep on,” said the man, 
‘you will be the "Harmsworth of 
America.” , 
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“My boy,” was the reply, “I 
hope to see the day when Harms- 
worth will be referred to as the 
Munsey of Great Britain.” 

He is now right in the midst of 
realizing this hope. Within the 
past two years have come_ the 
Scrap Book, Woman, the Rail- 
road Man’s Magazine and Ocean. 
Nobody. knows when the steel 
trade, the farm, the textile in- 
dustries, the mercantile field, will 
be invaded. Take the list of oc- 
cupations furnished by the census 
and do your own speculating. 

But it may be said with almost 
the certainty of a guarantee that 
whatever Munsey choses to pub- 
lish nowadays will be profitable 
from the start. That is a queer 
public of his. It comes nearer 
being the “plain pee-pul” than any 
other public belonging to any 
other publisher in this country. 
Even Hearst’s public, wide as it 
is, may be built upon a tran- 
sitory discontent which will vanish 
with changing conditions, as it 
has lately vanished in the maga- 
zine field. Gilbert K. Chesterton 
says that the polite reading known 
as Literature is kept up largely as 
an artificial demand. It is an 
acquired taste. But the Munsey 
brand of reading is the great 
main demand, and if publishers 
don’t supply the people they will 
supply themselves by myth and 
folklore. It is certainly easy 
enough to. sniff at Munsey’s pub- 
lic as something that anybody 
might cater to by lowering his 
standards. But even Munsey 
hasn’t found it all smooth sailing. 
Among his prosperous  argosies 
can also be found some battered 
hulks of wrecked magazines, un- 
charted and forgotten. From these, 
as much as from his _ successes, 
doubtless, he learned his little les- 
son. To-day he knows, and is 
only fifty-odd. Watch him. 

SS 
THE OLDEST SUBSCRIBER. 
ProvipENcE, R. I., Feb. 27, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Last week you printed a statement 
from the New York Evening Post to 
the effect that the Detroit Pose Press 
has a subscriber who has read the pa- 
per uninterruptedly for sixty-two years. 
It ay interest you to know that the 
Providence Journal has a number of 
subscribers who have been reading it 
continuously for a longer period than 


that, and one who began to take the 
Journal spasmodically in 1839, and who 
started _to take it regularly in 1841. 
From January, 1841, up to the pres- 
ent day—sixty-six years—he has el 
a regular subscriber and has read the 
paper without a break from that day 
to this. This man is Ezra P. Lyon of 
59 Lindsay street, Attleboro, Mass. In 
reply to a note we sent him the other 
day he says—“I believe I am your old- 
est subscriber. As your books will 
show, I began to take the Journal 
regularly in January, 1841, and am 
still on the list of regulars. I enjoy 
it now as much as I did when I be- 
gan to read it 66 years ago,” 

I must confess that I do not know 
whether Mr. Lyon is really our oldest 
living subscriber. The subject is an in- 
teresting one anyway and we_ have 
started to ascertain exactly whether 
his record is really our oldest. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun R. Rarnom, 
Managing Editor Journal. 
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THE RISE OF WHITELEY. 


When the late William White- 
ley, London’s “universal provid- 
er,” first visited the British met- 
ropolis in 1851 to seé the World’s 
Fair of that year, he conceived 
the idea of a great retail estab- 
lishment from which he expected 
to make his fortune. This idea, 
however, was not put into effect 
until twelve years later. Whiteley 
returned to finish his apprentice- 
ship to a draper in his native 
town, and aitter that worked 
eleven years for London firms. 

His capital when he opened a 
shop in 1863 was about $2,500. 
Friends cautioned him particularly 
against two sections of the city— 
Westbourne Grove, where nobody 
had ever succeeded, known as 
“Bankruptcy Avenue,’ and Upper 
Street, in Islington, where com- 
petition was so great that it was 
difficult to turn a profit. White- 
ley was strongly attracted by 
Westbourne Grove. There was a 
small shop for rent at No. 63. The 
last tenant had failed. He fre- 
quently walked along the street, 
and one afternoon, aiter a three- 
hour survey of the people who 
passed this shop, finding they 
were numerous and well-to-do, 
took a lease and spent his capital 
in stock and fixtures. He began 
with two girls and an errand boy, 
and according to his own account, 
opened under strange circum- 
stances with prayer: 

“The first morning we were 
rather late in opening. Before 
the shutters were down a lady 
came in and asked for an article 
out of the window. I apologized 
for not having the shop open 
earlier, and explained to her that 
it was our first day, and she said, 
‘Then I suppose I am your first 
customer.’ [ told her she was, 
and she then asked permission to 
offer up a short prayer, which she 
did, and ever afterwards we were 
firm friends until her death.”’ 

In a year Whiteley had fifteen 
clerks and a cashier. Then, de- 
partment by department, shop by 
shop, the business extended in size 
and scope, until finally it was 
necessary to buy a plot of ground 
in a side street and erect a large 
building. This was immediately 
christened ‘“Whiteley’s Folly.” 





Public and competitors saw in it 
a ruinous false step. But White- 
ley went steadily ahead, and soon 
his progress was so great that 
agitation was brought against him 
among other merchants. In 1899 
his profits .were. over $500: 
ooo, and he was reputed to have 
the largest retail business in 
Europe. 

Whiteley’s epithet of “tniversal 
provider” rose from his never 
refusing any sort of order. A 
customer, after buying a large 
bill of goods one day, asked the 
merchant if he could furnish a 
wife. The matter started as a 
jest. But Whiteley introduced 
him to a saleswoman of attractive 
personality, and marriage actually 
followed.» A London clergyman 
ordered an elephant at Whiteley’s 
on a wager. One was delivered 
to his stables from a zoological 
garden, and the patron paid costs to 
have it taken off his hands. 

These picturesque features of 
the business, however, only em- 
phasized regular lines of trade 
that carried Whiteley’s beyond 
even the most advanced Ameri- 
can departmental establishments. 
Customers did their banking 
there, had their lives and proper- 
ty insured and their _ estates 
managed, arranged trips abroad 
for health, shipped goods by land 
or sea, traded in bonds and 
stocks, made investments, secured 
medical attendance, arranged for 
their funerals. Large associations 
coming to London to dine put their 
catering into his hands. His Queen’s 
Road branch is said to be the largest 
provisioning business in __ the 
world. At West Kensington he 
maintained a huge furniture stor- 
age place. After inaugurating a 
floral department he did away 
with middlemen by purchasing 
two large farms and ‘starting hot- 
houses for raising flowers and 
fruit. Market gardens were ¢s- 
tablished, and a farm stock with 
fine cattle. His main establish- 
ment at his death, in January, oc- 
cupied fourteen acres, and with 
farms, factories, branches, etc, 
more than 250 acres. His em- 
ployees numbered 6,000, and his 
delivery facilities, with branch de- 
pots, included 150 vehicles and 
350 horses, 
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THE TAILOR—HIS STORY. 


The greatest instance of substi- 
tution on record is found, not 
among the patent medicines or 
the toilet creams, but in the busi- 
ness of the merchant tailors of 
this country. Go look at the cen- 
sus -figures and you will find, 
along with a seventy per cent in- 
crease in clothing output of the 
United States for the past twenty- 
five years, a twenty-five per cent 
decrease in the number of estab- 
lishments. The custom tailor is 
that decrease. Go ask the rating 
agencies for credits on custom 
tailors, and they will show that 
the industry has been pinched and 
dwarfed to a point where there 
are practically -few large estab- 
lishments. The tailor is getting 
to be a rare bird, He is scarcer 
than the dodo, and in another 
generation, if he permits present 
conditions to persist, his very 
bones will be a rarity, 

What has fixed his clock, of 
course, is the ready-made suit, 
with its increasing excellence in 
fit and style, its lower price, and 
its wide advertising. | Manufac- 
turers of ready-to-wear lines 
probably have no real enmity to- 
ward the custom tailor, and would 
be entirely willing that he should 
live. But their advertising poli- 
cies have made it necessary to 
transform him into a figure for 
comparison. He has become a 
horrible example for advertising 
purposes beside whom the hor- 
rible example of the temperance 
orator is a gentleman. They have 
been compelled to prove that their 
product is, first, just as good as 
his in fit and fashion, and then 
that it is probably better, and al- 
ways that it is cheaper. 

The custom tailor has gone 
down before this national exploi- 
tation because he hasn’t adver- 
tised locally to turn his public 
the other way. Nobody. has so 
good a story as he, and if he took 
active measures to protect himself 
and increase his business this wide 
advertising of ready-to-wear 
clothes would be beneficial to him 
—not harmful at all. The more 
the ready-made houses boom 
clothes, the better for him. For 
this wide publicity educates the 
public to demand better clothes, 





and puts $25 garments on the 
back of the man who has always 
worn $12 “hand-me-downs,” re- 
dolent of cotton. The trade of 
the big réady-to-wear houses 
shows steady progress to gar- 
ments higher and higher in price, 
and when a certain maximum of 
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Diagram showing difference 
in proportions of the body 
etween two men of. the 
same breast measurement,, 
but not of the same height, 
indicating the necessity of 
aving your clothing made 
to order. 
All that you. read. about 
*‘fine’’ ready-made clothing 
is just talk. You can now 
see for yourself that the 
only way to get the right 
kind of clothes is to have 
them made to order. 














expenditure is reached by the 
consumer then the custom tailor 
comes in. He comes in inevit- 
ably, and there is no kind or vol- 
ume of magazine or newspaper 
advertising for ready-to-wear that 
can keep him out. He belongs. 
He has the long end of the cloth- 
ing game if he knows his busi- 
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ness. -Ready-to-wear is made up 
months in advance, and no way 
of putting it on the market quick- 
ly enough to compete with the 
custom tailor will ever be found. 
Big manufacturers hire the best 
cutters, who make shrewd guesses 
at the season’s fashions, and then 
cut. The Fifth Avenue tailor 
waits till they are all tied up with 
their output, and then cuts some- 
thing different. The smallest 
country tailor in the land can do 
the same, and if he is a progress- 
ive man in his line there is no 
way to displace him. He has 
months the advantage in fashion, 
and he has inches the advantage 
in fit. Ready-to-wear is cut by 
averages, Its sizes have been per- 
fected of recent years until there 
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This diagram gives you an idea how people vary 
in stature and necessity of cutting garments 
accordingly in every individual case. Note the 
centre line. No two men are built EXACTLY alike. 














is no similarity whatever between 
ready-to-wear now and the “hand- 
me-down” of twenty years ago. 
But the man who doesn’t fit into 
averages is being born right 
along, and the man who fits them 
most exactly can still get a better 
fit at the capable tailor’s. There is 
no room to dispute this, It is fact. 

If the custom tailor would tell 
his story as it should be told he 
would almost immediately begin 
to skim the cream off the clothes 
situation in his own town. How 
that story should be told is not so 
simple as the suggestion that he 
tell it. But every custom tailor 
has his own ideas on clothes, and 
if he cannot put them into short 
newspaper talks, with compara- 
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tive prices, he can certainly give 
the information to an advertising 
agent. 

Strauss Brothers, a Chicago 
tailoring . house selling through 
local agents, have told the cus. 
tom tailoring story in one form 
in the center of their latest style 
book. By means of two diagrams 
and some illustrations showing 
shoulder form, they have made 
the proposition very simple. With 
these pictures goes the following 
logical talk: 

What would you think if you went 
to a photographer to have your picture 
taken and he would “size you up,” 
take a picture from the shelf, and say, 
“this looks like you; how many shall | 
wrap up for you?” Well, that’s about 
the situation in the ready-made cloth- 
ing business. The customer comes into 
the store, the clerk throws a tape line 
around his breast, measures the in- 
seam of the trousers, and then looks 
through the pile on the counter, jerks 
out a coat and says, “try this on.” Just 
think of it—only two measures taken, 
the entire suit is supposed to fit you, If 
you happen to measure 38, and the 
nearest he has is 39, you may perhaps 
be expected to take that. No account 
is taken of your other proportions and 
attitude, ah 4 as width and _ slope of 
your shoulders, length of neck, breadth 
of your body, sleeve length, shape of 
back, etc. Forhaps of the particular 
size in question you are given a choice 
of three to five different patterns o 
cloth in one or two styles. Should yo 
make a purchase, you are not likely t 
be extra particular about the fit be 
cause “the clothes are ready-made.’ 
You therefore make many allowances. 
There may be some ground for this 
system when buying a cheap suit, but 
if you believe in paying a fair pric 
for a good suit, you must admit the 
made-to-order way is the only way 
especially when you have them ma 
by tailors with our thorough experier 
and great facilities. First, you h 
your choice of almost five hundrm 
weaves;» second, you can specify the 
exact style in which they are to 
made; third, you have the clothes made 
to fit-any curve and dimension of your 
body; fourth, the workmanship will ex. 
cel the ready-made. Fifth, one of our 
made-to-order suits will outlast the 
ready-made two to one, and consequent- 
ly it is greater economy to have your 
clothes made-to-order by us. 

The very fact that the maker of 
ready-made clothing doesn’t know who 
is to wear the clothes shows the incon- 
sistency of the system. Again, they 
are made six to nine months in ad: 
vance of the time when they are to be 
sold to the consumer, by which time 
the prevailing fashion may be entirely 
different. In made-to-order clothes you 
secure all the latest style points m 
vogue at the time you order. 

The manufacturers of ready-made 
clothing themselves admit the superior 
ity of made-to-order clothes. Observe 
their advertisements in which they say 
“as good as made-to-order.” Further, 
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those who sell and make ready-made 
clothing almost without exception have 
their clothes made-to-order. 

You surely want to dress to the 
best advantage. Two-thirds of your life 
is spent in your clothes, and you don’t 
want to have your peace of mind dis- 
turbed by dissatisfaction with your rai- 
ment. Act on the suggestions we have 
made above; have your clothes made- 
to-order by us, and learn what real 
clothes satisfaction is. 

The custom tailor not only has 
advantages in fashion and fit, but 
also in prices. The man accus- 
tomed to buying ready-to-wear 
garments, and filled with the 
sophistry of the big clothing 
houses, is usually surprised to 
learn how little more is charged 
by a good tailor. On the aver- 
age, prices stand about twenty per 
cent higher—a respectable in- 
crease when stated in percentages, 
perhaps, but not so formidable 
when put in terms of $30 for a 
custom-made suit embodying as 
good materials as the $25 suit of 
the clothier. The higher prices 
go, the smaller becomes the per- 
centage of increase, until when it 
reaches clothes at $50 the tailor 
often has genuine advantages on 
price. His business carries but 
one profit, That of the manufac- 
turers carries two by the time the 
Zarments reach the wearer, and 
a heavy selling cost in addition. 
‘These are things that can easily 
be explained and demonstrated, 
and all ready-to-wear clothing 
ublicity leads directly up to 
hem. For the big manufacturers 
have steadily insisted on the high 
harges of custom tailors, and 
/qe exaggerated to a _ point 
‘here the real truth will come as 
a surprise to most readers. 

The custom tailor’s advertising 


proposition is one of the easiest 
conceivable compared with that of 
the big clothing houses. He does 
not have to cover the whole coun- 
try, nor even a single State, but 
is restricted to his own town and 
its environs. The manufacturer 
must reach the great middle class, 
using costly mediums of wide 
circulation. He, on the contrary, 
wants only the well-to-do classes, 
and can usually talk to them in 
a single newspaper, or even 
through a mailing-list of a thou- 
sand names, One important point 
in his campaign, however, should 
not be overlooked. Persuade the 
average custom tailor to enter 
upon a campaign of this charac- 
ter, and nine times in ten he 
would want to talk to the people 
in the Elite directory or telephone 
book. This would usually be 
talking to the public that already 
knows him, and to his many pat- 
rons. Advertising that is intend- 
ed to wake up his local public 
ought to be aimed at the people 
who buy the best grades of ready- 
to-wear—the consumers who are 
open to investigate something 
finer than the best ready-made 
goods, and who have been edu- 
cated by the manufacturers in 
nice points of fit and style. His 
advertising cannot very well bring 
business from the “masses.” But 
it should not be aimed at the 
“classes” either. To strike be- 
tween wind and water seems the 
the true purpose. 


——E SS 


Tue buyer is more_ interested in 
what he (or she) can do with his (or 
her) purchase than what the seller did 
to secure it or will do with the money 
received for it.—Mahin’s Messenger. 








newspaper. 





pe a radius of fifty miles of Des Moines there are more than 700,000 
people, This is the legitimate territory of 


Che Des Moines Capital 


In this territory the Caritat had last year 41,751 subscribers, 
that five people read each copy, the Carirau last year reached over 200,000 
People. They are the most prosperous in America, and you can get: their business 
by properly soliciting it through the columns of the Capirat, Iowa’s greatest 


Eastern Representatives —0’MARA & ORMSBEE, 26 World Bldg., N. Y. 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher. 
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POPULAR FALLACIES. 


EVERY INDUSTRY HAS AT LEAST 
ONE—A FEW SPECIMEN  FALLA- 
..CIES AND PREJUDICES—SOME ARE 
INGRAINED, OTHERS A TEMPORARY 
CRAZE—HOW FAR CAN ADVERTIS- 
ING BE EMPLOYED TO CORRECT 
THEM? 


How much energy can an ad- 
vertiser expend in fighting popu- 
lar fallacies and prejudices, in- 
herited myths and passing fads 
and crazes in his industry? 

Every industry has them. 

Take the notion that is mildly 
attacked in an advertisement of 
Chas H. Ditson & Co., the New 
York music house, which sells 
new violins by living makers of 
reputation at $15 to $300. “Those 
looking for quality of tone,” says 
this house, “can find it easier by 
buying a moderate price new vio- 
lin than becoming owners of un- 
identified old ones.” For two or 
three generations the entire vol- 
ume of public thought has been 
centered on old fiddles at the ex- 
pense of the new instrument of 
merit, and the notion is fed by 
Sunday newspapers, stories of 
violin discoveries, the _ partiality 
musicians, etc. 


of professional 
Old fiddles are undoubtedly mar- 


velous in tone. But their prices 
are also marvelous. Could a 
fiddle-maker afford to make clear, 
through advertising, the line be- 
tween the old instrument of merit 
and the new one? Probably he 
could, upon a small scale. 

How much does the prejudice 
against telegrams cost the tele- 
graph companies. Thousands of 
persons associate a message by 
wire only with bad news and dis- 
aster. This association has no 
good reason for existing. Bad 
yews comes as often through the 
mails as otherwise. But people 
use the mails regularly, and a let- 
ter telling of disaster is the ex- 
ception. If they could be per- 
suaded to use the wires oftener 
as a means for business and so- 
cial communications, the com- 
fanies’ revenue from: many a 
small office could be augmented. 
There is no question in the world 
but magazine talks on telegraph 
service, accompanied by demon- 
strations of moderate rates, would 
bring more business. 
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Some of these prejudices are so 
ingrained in the public mind as to 
be almost traditions. Others rise 
from time to time and pass away f 
again, usually. being lett to run f 
their course. 

Take the craze for sterling sil- 
verware that is just now waning, 
after doing no one knows how 
much damage to the trade in good 
plated hollowware. According to 
the Silver Standard, published by 
the Meriden Britannia Company, 
this craze began as a fad about 
fifteen years ago. Suddenly pco- 
ple began to be possessed with the 
idea that thickly plated silverware 
was, sOmehow, inferior or less 
desirable than ware made of solid 
silver—‘sterling.” Immediately a 
sterling fad came into existence, 
Now, good sterling is the finest 
kind of silverware. But it also 
costs money because it is made of 
solid bullion, and because the best 
has a high ‘order of artistic de. 
sign. In this country the up- 
building of the plated hollowware 
industry makes a_ remarkable 
story. Such goods have not only 
been put on a plane with good 
sterling in design, but by heavy 
plating, the use of reinforcing 
plates at points of wear, and the 
more durable, rigid nature of the 
metals used as bases, they have a 
wearing quality not to be found 
in even the best sterling—for the 
latter is necessarily soft. Sud- 
denly, however, all the growth of 
the plated hollowware industry, 
which had advanced from Col- 
onial days when pewter was the 
fashion, was checked by the de- 
mand for sterling of any kind. 
Manufacturers naturally had to 
cater to this demand, and what- 
ever price the consumer had to 
hand over, so long as it was with- 
in reason, he could obtain some 
sort of silver that was in fact 
sterling so far as the assay went, 
but of light flimsy construction 
and atrocious design. Retail jew- 
elers were swamped by this ab- 
normal demand, and honest plat- 
ed-ware suffered for a long 
period. The Meriden Britannia 
Company has met the condition 
with wide advertising of artistic, 
well-made plated ware, showing 
construction points, but no direct 
attack upon cheap sterling has 
been made, Other ‘silverplate con- 
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cerns have followed much the 
same lines. Undoubtedly a strong 
display of advertising for one’s 
own goods can do much to 
counteract the effects of a popu- 
lar fallacy like this. Trade re- 
lations often lead manufacturers 
to withhold their hands from any- 
thing that would bear semblance 
to an attack on others. But could 
not this fallacy have been exposed 
without arousing bitterness? 
Would not an anti-cheap-sterling 
campaign have been an excellent 
investment, protecting’ the public 
and helping the retailer out of a 
bad box? 

There is a popular fallacy in 
the laundry business—that some- 
how a hand laundry is better than 
one employing modern machinery 
to wash clothes. How this idea 
got entrenched in the public mind 
is difficult to say, but it is there, 
and well rooted. A little reflec- 
tion shows its absurdity. Few 
articles of washable clothing are 
subjected to any wear on the 
body. A man’s collar isn’t worn 
out by being worn, nor his shirt, 
nor his underclothing. ‘Where the 
depreciation comes is in the laun- 
dry, and a steam establishment 
offers washing processes in which 
machinery, designed to wash with 
the least abrasion, is substituted 
for the honest and still admired 
washboard. 

The fruit growers find a popu- 
lar prejudice in favor of large, 
showy fruit, especially oranges, on 
the supposition that size and qual- 
ity go together—when often just 
the reverse is true. Manufactur- 


ers of clothing and dress essen-° 


tials find a preference for import- 
ed goods when often an Ameri- 
can article is really as good, or 
even better. And so it goes. 
Every industry has its trouble of 
this kind, sometimes dormant, 
sometimes acute. Very little has 
yet been done in the way of indi- 
vidual or combination advertising 
to disabuse the public mind and 
set it right. But it seems only 
logical to assume that at some 
time in the future, and probably 
in the near future, a great deal of 
advertising energy will be divert- 
ed along the lines of correcting 
these fads and fancies, trade 
myths and popular errors. 


Success Magazine 
A Periodical of American Life 
New York 


QuaALITY oF CIRCULATION 


The quality of “Success Magazine” 
circulation is best proved by the sub- 
scription list, which now contains 
223,984 yearly subscriptions out of the 
total monthly circulation of 301,788 
copies. 

The list of subscribers of any city 
or town will be sent to an advertiser 
for the asking. 

Advertisements in “Success Maga- 
zine’ are placed next to reading where 
they must beseenand read. We take 
standard magazine copy. 


Fh (Coen 


Advertising Director. 








THE HUMAN PART. 


After all that has been written and 
said, there are still advisers who are 
swamped by the follow-up problem— 
which seems queer to those who know 
how simply an immense correspondence 
almost takes care of itself with just a 
moderate amount of right engineering— 
et for lack of that right engineering 


ow many a good advertising craft has 
ached?” . 


“beac 

am six weeks behind with these 
letters and I haven’t written any sec- 
ond ones, I can’t seem to get to it. I 
want you to make me a follow-up.” 

Oh, von’t! 

Don’t. consign to another the most 
fascinating, interesting, vital point of 
~~. business—the humanity of it.— 
Mahin’s Messenger. 


—__+o+_—_. 


MAKING IT ATTRACTIVE. 


“TI was never more convinced how 
few of us know how to write advertise- 
ments,” remarked a business man the 
other day, “than when I tried eight 
different papers for two weeks in the 
hope of getting -a servant. Not a 
single answer came. One day a minis- 
ter, who. knows nothing about busi- 
ness, said he would like to write an 
advertisement for me. Well, the stuff 
he wrote made me laugh. He started 
hy saying the house had electric lights, 
steam heat and all modern conveniences 
throughout, girl’s room heated, and so 
on. I put it in anyway, and the 
answers I got would have supplied ser- 
vants for fifty houses."—N. Y. Sun 
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RAISING AN INFANT 
INDUSTRY. 


THE TILE MANUFACTURERS ESTAB- 
LISH A BUREAU IN WASHINGTON 
TO GIVE THEIR PRODUCTS PUBLICITY 
—AND- ALSO TO TAKE CARE OF THE 
IMITATORS—EIGHTEEN COMPETING 
MANUFACTURERS COMBINE FOR 
THE GOOD OF THE INDUSTRY, AND 
TO HELP THE RETAILER, 


A new campaign of much -in- 
terest in the building material line 
has just been started at Washing- 
ton, D.C. In the Corcoran 
Building there is a publicity and 
information bureau established by 
the wall- and floor-tile manufac- 
turers of the United States. 
Eighteen manufacturers of such 
material have combined to sup- 
port this bureau, which will send 
out literature pertaining to tile for 
decorative and building purposes. 
Public attention is being secured 
through advertisements in maga- 
zines and other periodicals, chief- 
ly those reaching home-builders, 
for the present. Small announce- 


ments offering literature are pub- 
lished in general mediums, and to 


inquirers the bureau mails small 
pamphlets dealing with tile as an 
economical, a durable, an artistic 
and a sanitary building material. 
At the same time a campaign is 
carried on among tile dealers, 
and when the work is perfected in 
organization it is probable that in- 
quiries may be referred to the 
nearest retail house that can show 
goods to the consumer and take 
orders. 

Wall and floor tile-making is a 
comparatively new industry with 
us. In Europe, the West Indies 
and many other parts of the 
world, this material has long been 
used as a substitute for wood. 
Our abundant timber, however, 
has prevented proper development 
of the industry. Until within the 
past generation most of the dec- 
orative tile we required came 
from abroad. Fifty years ago, for 
instance, a tile floor was laid in 
the Capitol at Washington. The 
tiles came from England because 
nobody made such materials in 
this country. Our present fac- 
tories have all been started with- 
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in the past generation. But the 
industry is growing rapidly, al- 
though at present an infant one. 
Ninety per cent or more of what 
we.consume is now made here, 
and since an American tile manu- 
facturer won a gold medal in a 
European exhibition there has 
been no comment on the artistic 
quality of our decorative tiles, 
Rapid progress has been made 
within the past decade. Not alone 
the decorative features of the 
American product has appealed 
to the public, but also the fact 
that tiles have been put within 
the reach of thousands of home. 
builders who, ten years ago, 
would not have given them con- 
sideration as a possible material. 
Sanitary.» requirements favor the 
use of such material, and so does 
the present wide interest in con- 
crete construction. 

The story of tile as told in the 
pamphlets sent out by this bureau 
—Information . Bureau of the 
Wall and Floor Tile Industry of 
the United States, as it is called 
in full—is a mighty interesting 
one. In’excavating the ruins otf 
Babylon, for example, a lion made 
of glazed, burned tiles more than 
4,000 years ago was found to be 
in perfect preservation and color. 
A lion carved from solid rock, 
however, was much worn. The 
floor of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, laid half a century ago, is 
still unworn despite the millions 
of feet that have trod its tiles, 
while in a Washington hotel floor 
of marble and slate squares laid 
in the familiar checker-board pat- 


- tern only ten years ago is now 


greatly worn, the marble squares 
especially being hollowed out as 
much as three-fourths of an inch 
below the more durable blocks of 
slate. Pictures of the two floors 
are shown in one of the bureau's 
pamphlets, with views of the 
Babylonian lions and other inter- 
esting tile work. Results of tests 
of various kindred materials are 
also given, and the point is driven 
home in a variety of ways that 
burned, glazed tile is, of all build- 
ing materials known to man in 
all times, undoubtedly the most 
durable. It resists wear, the ele- 
ments and time. It resists fire 
and is impervious to moisture or 
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stain. It cannot be scratched by 
steel, and is many times more 
durable than the hardest granite. 

Formerly such materials were 
confined largely to bath-rooms 
and floors. But to-day the tiled 
kitchen is common in residences, 
as well as the tiled butler’s pantry, 
vestibule, wall, etc. The material 
is employed in public buildings, 
railroad stations, hospitals, banks, 
retail stores, refrigerators etc, 

This advertising campaign is 
intended primarily to sell tile. But 
it is also somewhat competitive 
in character. Wide demand for 
tile has brought into the market 
substitutes and imitations at lower 
prices, such as oiled paper, pre- 
pared cloth, tin, etc. Other ar- 
ticles are put forward on their 
own merits, like rubber tile, glass, 
etc. All have adopted tile de- 
signs, however, and are gotten up 
to look like tile. Therefore, the 
bureau will endeavor to impress 
the public with the fact that the 
real tile which has been in use for 
6,000 years as a building material 
is made of baked clay alone, and 
that. everything that isn't, but 
which approximates or imitates 
it, is sailing under false colors. 
Nothing but the absolute truth 
will be published about competi- 
tive products, however, and it is 
believed that wide distribution of 
the bare facts will give burned 
clay tile the supremacy in this 
country that it has in Europe. 
Facts about paper, tin and rubber 
tile will be published too, and the 
bureau rather invites an open 
comparison, 

The eighteen manufacturers 
who support this bureau are not 
named even in correspondence, 
because apart from the publicity 
work for the industry as a whole, 
they are all rivals in trade, and 
united by no other interest. In 
hearty co-operation with dealers, 
however, no trade lines will stand 
in the way. Wherever there is a 
retailer for these ‘ products, the 
bureau invites his aid and will 
give him the best it has in return, 
entirely without cost. Dealers, ar- 
chitects, builders, contractors, etc., 
are to be supplied with data and 
literature. Personal interviews 
and correspondence with authori- 
ties on tile subjects will be spread 


through the trade press, maga- 
zines and newspapers, Dealers are 
invited to send in photographs 
and descriptions of unique tile 
work for use by the bureau, and 
upon submitting a list of the pa- 
pers they employ for their own 
local advertising can have ‘tthe 
loan of cuts, and be supplied with 
interesting tile articles for publi- 
cation as reading matter. Dealers 
are urged to send the bureau 
names of contractors, architects, 
hospitals, churches, prospective 
builders and others likely to be 
interested in tile, and to these 
names literature is sent. Com- 
munications with the bureau are 
treated with strict confidence, and 
much importance is attached to 
having all literature and corre- 
spondence on an impartial basis. 
For this reason the argument is 
restricted and dependence put 
chiefly on presentation of fact. 
According to the 1905 census of 
manufacturers, $2,725,000 worth 
of roofing, floor and encaustic tile 
was produced in this country the 
previous year. Ohio leads, mak- 
ing more than one-third of this 
output, Indiana is next with near- 
ly half as much, New Jersey is 
third, Illinois fourth, and plants 
are also located in Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, Pennsyl. 
vania and West Virginia. Plain 
clay tile are made from clays in 
natural colors in large shapes to 
form geometric patterns.  Vit- 
reous tile are made of white clay 
and fusible minerals of granite 
origin, tinted with colors, and 
made in smaller shapes, Ceramic 
mosaic tiles are made of both 
these materials, but in pieces un- 
der a square inch in size, in many 
shapes, for the formation of com- 
plex designs. Wall tiles are 
made in plates, and glazed with 
molten glass in white or tints, and 
have molding pieces to finish off 
patterns carried out in any dec- 
orative scheme. All modern tiles 
in these four classes are harden- 
ed in the kilns at high tempera- 
ture. The heat attained in their 
manufacture is upwards of 2,600 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is far 
above the fusing point of copper, 
silver and gold, and less than 190 
degrees below that of cast iron. 
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MUCH NEARER THE TRUTH. 
March 9g, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Often we have to wait for the truth 
until you get around to it. One of 
New York’s, big grocer concerns, 
through a type error, called it the 
“Poor Food Law,” but in your last is- 
sue of Printers’ INK I note that you 
term it the “Pure Fool Law,” which 
seems nearer the truth. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. 
——__+o+—__—_ 
A SCHOOL PROPOSITION. 
GoLtpEy COLLEGE, 

WitminctTon, Del., Feb. 27, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Schools are under obligation to you 
for devoting so much space in your 
issue of February 13 to educational ad- 
vertising. The statements you make 
in regard to advertising are very val- 
uable. 

Here is a proposition that we have 
so far not been able to solve, and that 
is the proposition of supplying leading 
business and manufacturing firms with 
a sufficient number of young men sten- 
ographers. Apparently we do not know 
how to get enough material. Goldey 
College is one of the best commercial 
school plants in the United States; the 
rincipal of the shorthand department, 
Mr. . E. Fuller, has a national repu- 
tation as an expert shorthand writer 
and successful teacher of shorthand. 
No one stands higher than he in his 
rofession. We teach the standard 
’itman system of shorthand, the style 
of shorthand writing that is used by 
the Congressional reports and by near- 
ly all the court reporters. Mr. Fuller 
is the author of a book on typewriting 
that is used extensively by hundreds 
of the shorthand schools of the United 
States. We refer to these matters to 
show you that we have the necessary 
facilities for the preparation of young 
men for first-class shorthand work. 

It would appear that we get about 
all of the qualified material that is pos- 
sible to get in our own immediate ter- 
ritory, which covers the city of Wil- 
mington and the peninsula of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia in par- 
ticular. We get a few students from 
the surrounding territory. At _ this 
time we have students in attendance 
from New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Atlanta and Havana. 

There are hundreds of young nien 
all over this country who would 
very greatly benefited if they would 
avail themselves of the opportunity we 
offer. How can we reach these per- 
sons? In what national mediums 
would you advise us to advertise? The 
trouble with these mediums is that we 
cannot hope to get students from be- 
hee the Mississippi, although we have 
rought one student from Oregon. As 
a general thing, it is a waste of money 
to write letters and send catalogues to 
ersons a thousand miles from here. 
.ast summer we tried the Saturday 
Evening Post, but did not get results. 

ading manufacturing firms that 
apply to us from time to time, go 
begging for the young men they ask us 
to supply them. It would be very 


R. H. 


much to our advantage to send the 
men wanted and very much to the ad- 
vantage of the young men to get the 
kind of positions we are called upon 
from time to time to 

You” understand, of course, that we 
desire young men of ability and good 
education, preferably those who have 
completed a High School course. 

Yours very truly, 
GotpEy COLLEGE, 
R. J. Maclean, Mgr. 
—_+or—____. 

Many advertising agencies spend 
far more money in getting new busi- 
ness than they do in caring for what 
they already have.—Eschange. 





to drink Moxie. 
Business men who 
_ adopt this for ‘their 
daily beverage: are 
able to do more 
and to do it better. 
Such men. have a 
clear head, steady 
nerves. and are én- 
abled to get. the 
most out of life and 
to énjoy jt to its 
fullest’ extent. 


Sold by. ail Grocers, 
firuccisis and dealers in 
temperance beverages. $2.50 
<t @gse, 25e. per bottle; Sc. a 
glass ct all fountains.07 Alc) 





IT DOES PAY MOXIE TO 
DRINK MOXIE, 


YES, INDEED! 








A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money cau buy a place in this list for a paper noghaving the 


requisite qualification. 
Advertisements under this 





p are pted 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper 


that edition of the Directory a 


from publisners who, accord- 
Directory. have submitted for 





auly signed and datea 
06 


cir 
also from publishers wno for some reason tailed to obtain a figure rating in the 1 
road ae 





Directory, but have since supplied a detail 


described above, 


cir 
covering a period of tweive months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 197 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the RoLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (2). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birminghum., Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1906, 9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 
RIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1906, 6. 
Leonard & Lewi pA bune Bl 


le ‘dg 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Kvening (except Sat.) anc 

Sunday morning. Daily averaye 1906, 4,223. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 1906, 2,500. 

San Franeiseo. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to 224 pages, 5x8. Average cir > 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Flood Building. 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Post. New people—new homes—new 
needs—all supplied by the “Want” columns or the 
Denver Post. irs—Dv. 59,902, Sunday 82,980, 
G2 The absolute correctness of the tatest 

circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 06, 
11,263, now over 12.500, E, Katz, 8. agt. N.¥. 

Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7.537. 

Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1906. 7.672. 

New Haven, Evening Register, dy. Annual 
sworn aver. for 1966,14.6%1; Sunday, 11,662. 

New Haven, Palladium. dy. Aver. 1905, 8,636; 
1906, 9,549. zB Katz, Spec:al Agent, N. ¥. 

New Haven. Union. Average 1906,16.481. 
Sunday 1906, 8,659. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. ¥. 3 

Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed’s.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 

Norwich. Bulletin, morning. 
1005, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: now, 6,9 

Waterbury. Republican, dy. Aver. for 1905, 
5.64; 1906, ‘yar. La Coste & Maxwell. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 196. 85.577 (OO) 


7s. 


Average for 
25. 





FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Average 1906, 
9,482. Oct, 1906, 9,407. EH. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weekly 56.781; aver. 1906, 
dsily, 50.857, Sun., 53.988; semi-wy., 74.916. 


ILLINOIS. 
Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1,182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580; 1906, 6,454, 


Onairo, Citizen. Daily average for 1906, 
, 


1,477 


Champaign. News. Daily aver., 1906, 8,156; 
weekly, 8.460. Guaranteed larger circulation 
than all other papers published in the twin cities 
(Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Sor 196,4,017 (@@). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 196, 69,667. 


Chieago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8.7038; for 196, 4.001. 


Chicago, Examiner. Average 
Sor 1906. 


649,846 Sunday, 
178,000 Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation in 


UA 
o* ‘a R 
Maas city of Chicago than any two 
other morning papers combined. 
3 Has certificate from Association 
of American Advertisers. 
Circulation for | Sunday, %25,000, 
February. 1907:§ Daily, 200,000, 
Absolute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead 
ing investment paper of the United States, 

Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual arerage cir- 
culation Jor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 

Chiexgo, Journal Amer. Med. Ass’n, weekly. 
Average v6, 46,429. Send for circ. map. 

Ohteago, Kecord-Heraid. Average 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. Average 1906, daily 
141.748, Sunday 211.611. 
The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


UA 
on 
TEED 
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Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in.Chicago. The 

ie (OO) is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing 


ele, ‘Herald evening cg Sunday morning. 

Average for year 1906, 6,7 

Peoria, Evening Star. a tation guaranteed 
more than 21,000, 

Streator, Free Press. daily. Average for year 
ending Dec., 1906, 2,979. 


INDIANA. 
Fvanaville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1906, 16.- 
899. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 


Indinnapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a line. 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1906. 24.612. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
arerage net paid circulation for 1906, 4,584; nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1906, Paes for Sept., 
1906, 018. Over 3.400 ‘out of 4,800 Rickmond 


— are regular subscribers to the Evening 
tem. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn daily average. 
Jan, 1907,%,278. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Muskogee, Times Democrat. 1905, averace 
2,831; average 1906, 5,514. EH. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
8,764. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Catholic nen. 
Actual average for 1905, 5.314 


Davenpert. Times. Daily aver. Feb. 12.680. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no puy Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation for 1906, 
41.751. Circulation, City and State, laryest 
tn Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in 1906 
in 342issues than any aaa itor in 365 issues. 
Rate five cents a line. flat. 


Des Moines, kegister and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation sor Feb., dy. 80.851. 


Des Moines. Iowa State Register and pene. 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed. 1906, $2,123. 


Des Moines, The ee tual Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 


Sioux re Journal. Daily average for 1906 
sworn, 28,706. Morning, Sunday and Evening 


Editions. 


Sioux Olty. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
daily average 1906, 27.170: Feb.. 197, 80,.161. 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. It1is subscribed for by prac- 
tically every family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only lows paper that has the Guuraun- 
teed Star. 


Arer, 1906, 


weekly. 


KANSAS. 
Hutehinaon. News. Daily 1906, 4.260. Oct., 
196,4.500, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Lawrence, World, evening and weekly. Copies 
printed, 1905, dai ily, 8.578; weekly. 8,150. 
Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 
average for 1906, duily 5,96 2, weekly 8,278. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington. Leader. Ar. ’06,, evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.7938; Jan.,’07, 5,356. Sy. 6.891. E. Katz, 8. A. 
Owensboro. gg haptaad av., six months 
ending Jan, 4, 1907, 8.16 


Owensboro. Daily Messenger. Av. detailed 
sworn cire’n quarter ending Dec. 3/, 1906, 8.420. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Item. <Areruge Feb , 1907, high 
water mark. 27,610; average for 17, 27/847, 
average for 1906, 24, 615._4 high-class ——— 
of known oF ant advert 
szecialty. 
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MAINE, 
Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. H. Bones. pub, 
Actual averaye sor 1906, 1906, 1.27 1.932 


Augusta. Kennebec Jour tre a + and 
Average daily, 1906. 7.65 ¥ — 


B= pe Commercial. ‘Goes or 1906, dail; 
9.695; weekly 28.578. A vad 
“Lewietde. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (© ©). weeily 17.448 (© ©). 
1 entities. Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905. 8.077%. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1906 
daily 12.806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041, 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of ;q., copies printed av.yr. end’ Ager 1906, yh 
Baltimore, American, daily 
Sun., 77,488; d’y, 67. Sib. No abana pa iaelbere: 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Cemeany. Average 1906, 69.814. For 
” February, 1907. 88.182, 
absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS is guaranteed by the 
ublishers of a American 
ewspaper ee who will 
pay one hundred —_. Ng the 
Jirst per ‘ully con- 
troverts its asderacs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual Actual average 1905, 99.491, 

Boston. Evening Transcri Transcript (©©). Boston’s 
tea table pauper. Largest amon amount of week day adv, 


te We te te He ¥k 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily, 182,986. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


Ww We Wwe WH 


Boston. Post. F pghod Sor Rs) Boston 
DAILY Post, 287.848 ; increase 421 per 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY Post, Pes: O72: in- 
crease of 86.158 per Sunday over 1905. rst 
New England paper to put in linotypes. First 
New England a to put in the autoplate. 
Has in its big plant the largest and_ most 
expensive press in the world. Leads Boston 

newspapers in amount of foreign business. 
“The Great Breakfast Table F ning 9 of New Eng 
lana.” Covers Boston and w England more 
thoroughly than an: iy other paper. Bulk of its 
circulation delivered in homes of middle-class, 
well-to-do portion of community. 

corr of the latest 


KkS-The absolut 

circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Post is guaran- 

teed by the publishers of 

Rowell’s American News- 

paper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 





Gloucester, Daily Times. Every evening ex- 
cept Sunday. Sworn daily average 1906, 7,256, 


Holyoke. Transcript, dai! Actual average 
Sor year ending May, 1906, 7, 42 . 


Lynn. ve 4 Item, Daily sworn ar. year 


1006) 15,068: , 1907, av. 16,017. The Lynn 
family ee. "Gireulation absolutely unap- 


proached quantity or quality by any Lynn 
pape 
aM nn, Evening News. gotual av ‘or year 
ng Dec, 31, 1906, 3,22 epamended 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


Alone guar- 


Sprinzfeld, Current Events. 
Over 50,000, 


antees results, Get proposition. 


Soringiolé. Good | Housekeeping, mo. 
age 196,209.579. No issue less than 225.000. 
‘All advertisements guaranteed, 


Worcester, Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
anne Sor 1906, 11,401 copies daily; Jan.,’v7, 
14,497; Feb., 07, ‘15,306. Largest evening 
phat hy Worcester's “Home” paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A, to examine circulation. 


Woreeater. L’Opinion Publique, daily (© ©). 
Paid average Jor 196. 4,252. 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, Citizen-Press. Gives 
yearly averages, not weekly. It’s 
Jackson’s greatest daily. It car- 
ries more advertising and has the 
largest net paid circulation. Re- 
fer to the A. A. A. No secrets. 
January daily average. 7,186. 


GUAR 
TEED 


Jackaon, Patriot, Average Feb., 1907, 
@,154: Sunday 7,886, both net paid. 
Verified by A. A. A. Sworn statements 


Ww monthly, Exa 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
Average 116, 14,897: Feb., 1907, 14.888. 


Saginaw, Evening News 7 Average for 
900, 19.964; Feb., 1907, 20.865. 





Tecumseh, Semi-Weekly Herald, Actual 


average for 1906,1,158, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
V. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 196, 37,886. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual averuge 1905, $7,187; aver- 
age for 1906, 100,266. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
ig guaranteed by the American 

lewspaper Directory. Circulation is 
practiculiy oe oy to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Jowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


Minneapolia. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1906 average daily circulation 74.054. Daily 
average circulation for Feb., 197. 77,050. 
Aver, Sunday circulation, Feb , 1907,72.884. 

The absolute’ accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and gues into more homes 
tha: any paper in its field. It 
brings results. 


UA 
CaN’ 
TEED 


Minnennolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad. pub. 1906.52,010. 
CIROULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub.’ Est. 1867. Old- 
est Minneapolis daily, The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 

te ND Sor the yeur ending December, 

1 1906, was 81,272. The daily 

Tribune average per issue for 

oy A iene the year ending December, 1906, 
tory. was 102,164. 


OUAR 


St. Paul. A. O. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542 


St. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 


ye Sor January—Waily 35.802. Sunday 82,- 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 
per cent of the mone; 
scriptions is collected. showing that 
subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 

ing to circulation are upen'to investigation. 





bY 
Winona. Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 


and bess newspaper in Minnesota outside the 
Twin Citiesand Duluth. R. O. P. rate 12c. per inch. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin. Globe, daily. Average 1906, 15.254. 
Jan., P1907, 16, 281, £. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 

Kaneas City, Journal. Cire’n, 275.000, 
206.835 Weeily 7000 De and elassified, 40 
cents a line, fiat; 70, Daily and Sunday—<dis- 
play, 1e. eekly 
and bunday—display, i. iiechare on request. 

Kanaas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tic: tay all mail-order and general advertisers 

t. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
wee $6,079. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Reps. 

St. Louisa, Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 

St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000. 

St. Louis. National Druggist, mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1906, 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

St. Louisa, National Farmer and Stock Grower. . 
monthiy. Averuye sor 1906, 104,200, 


MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every morning. 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 34, 116, 5,107. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.032. 
Lineoln., Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 150.7354. 


Lincoln, es and News. 
1206, 26,5. 


petit a Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only Gafty tn city. 
Daily average year ending Dec., 1906, 4,371. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1906, 9.020. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 7904. 5.522: 
6.515; 1906. 7.847; ; December, 1906, 7,910, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. Ar erage for 
1906.28.005. Last three months 1906, 28,120. 


Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 1906, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. for Feb., 1967, 67,471. 


Plainfield, Daily Press. Arerage 196, 2.971. 
Jirst7 months, 1906,2, 963. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton. Evening Times. Average /906, 18,- 
287; January, 1907, 20.278. 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye for 
1906. 16.251. It’s the leading paper. 


Batavia, Daily News. Average 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 197.7,474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 

Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./906, Sunday . * 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even.. 32.68 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily averaye 1905, 
94.690; for 1906, 94,743, 


Catekill, Recorder. 1906 average. 2.945: Jan., 
9907,4.018, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 

Corning, Leader, evening. Arerage 1904, 
6.2538; 190d, 6 95; 1906, 6,585; Feb. av., 6,520. 

Glens Falla. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper. 
Average year ending 1 March 3/, 1906, 2,508. 


Mount Vernon. At ‘us, evening. Actual daily 
average for 72 mos. ending Jun, 31,07, 4,075. 


Ar. '06,5.477. 3,000 





Are: 


Daily average 


1905, 


Newburgh. News daily. 


.| more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 


Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863.. Actual weekly 
average Sor 1906.9.706 (O©). 
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Automate, Ne Trad Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 13.21 oe 

Biker's sear montaly. W.R Gregory Oe., 
publishers. Actual average for 1906, 6.488 

mziger’: Magaziue, family monthly. See 

ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905, 44.166; for 
196,.47.7a0. 

Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Krank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.611(0@0). 

E! Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co. Average for 1#6, 8,342—s worn. 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, me. 150 Nassau St 
Average for 1906, 2,100 copies. 

Jewish Morning Journal. nici Sor 1906, 
57.693. Only Jewish morning daily. 

Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Averuge for 195, 5.841. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1883 
Actual weekly average for 
4906, 11.708. 

The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, «average ctr- 
culations for 196—all to id-in-adrance suo- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. iisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year rea | Sept., 1906, 6.481; 
September. 196. issue. 6.998. 

Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1906, 60,000, 


The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn... 205,- 
A490, Zreumyg. S71.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,80.000, Guaranteed 20,000. 


Schenectndy. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 15, 18.058; 4906, 15.809. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
£0.30 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Utien. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.625. 


Utlea. Press. daily. Otto a. Meyer. publisher. 
Average for 196. 14.348. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, 2,455; 1905, 2.262, 

Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 

Raleigh, Times. North Carolina's foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. ist, 1906, 6,551; weekly, 5,200. 

Winston-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu 
facwuring The ''win-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advyg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, for Jan. Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,798. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan <-> e 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 

Cleveland, Plain se Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216: corn er 
Feb., 1907, 70,187 datly; Sun., 89,46. 

Coshocton, Age, Daily av. ist 6 mos. “sd 8.101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 

Coshoeton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. 

Payton. Laborers’ Journai, mo. Circulates 
— in U.S. and Canada; 5c. agate line, flat 

Av. for 1906,12,.816 copies Sole exclu- 

Sor Union Laborers’ paper published. 

Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c. 
agate line. Average circulation 196, 20.956, 


Finnish, 





ngfield. Farm and Fireside, over \ cen- 
ote ing Nat. agricult’l paper. Cir. 415,000. 


Springfield, Womans Home Companion. 
Tune, 1906, circulation, os oe 115. ta above 
guarantee. —— offices, N.Y. Cit; 

¥ alles 740; 
Sy. 10,001: Lacoste we Maze tt Maxwell. N.Y. & Chicage. 


Zaneaville. ‘Times-Recorder. r. Ar. 1906, 11.- 
126. Guar’d, Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Okiahoma City, The Oklahoman. 196 arer. 
15.918; Jan., 1907,17,826. E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in n. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 190 
15,588. Leading farm paper in Stute 
PENNSYLVAN IA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1906, Ag. 880, 
Jan., 1907, 17.%S9. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. 


Telegraph. Sworn ar, Feb., 14,- 
‘paid cirewlat'n nin A’b’g or no pay. 





rerage 


Marrisbu 
449. Larges 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following’ statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE “ad for eacn day in 
the month of February, 1 





- 276,209 
Totai for 24 days, 6, 438, 200 copies, 


NET AVERAGE FOR FEBRUARY, 


268,258 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulat‘on figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, free aud returned copies 
have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 

Philadelphia, March 4, 1907, 


mo. 


Philadeipbia, VContectioners’ Journal, 
AU. 1905, 5.470; 196. 5.14 (OO 


Philadeiphia. 
montaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 


Farm Journal. 


pany, publishers. Average for 
1905, 563.266. interes’ Inic QA 
= the seventh Sugar Bowl AN 
rom Jomrnal for the reason TEED 
that ere: among ali those 
in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that best serves —_ purpose as 





“an 
“ror the agricultural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical mercy Sor com 
2 “municating i them 
through its avertising commns.” Unlike any 
paper. 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. rer. 
circulation, 1906, daily 52,922; Sunday, 52.436. 
sworn statement. Circulation books oven. 


_Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub 
lished weekly. ‘‘The paper that gets results.” 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. esides the Guarantee 
Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most oe Ss for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

cineulation of the daily Press for 

1906, 100,548, the Sunday Press, 137,863 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James i. Waldin, publisher. 
Pittsburg, The United Pr Presbyterian. Weekly; 
circulation 1905, 21,260. 
Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies 7 with a steady increase. 
t Cheater. Local News, 
HLH 


£80) 
In its 34th year. 


Independent. Has Chester Count; 
Devo' 


aod vicinity for tts field. 
news, hense 1s a home 
ocwer. Chester County is second 
in the State mm agricultural wealth. 


Willlamaport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Family Newspaper. Average 1906, 230. 


Smith & Thompson, Reps.. New Yori and Chicago. 
7. ~~ Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1906, 


17.769 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
Sor 196, 13.115 (sworn), 


Providence. Daily Journal, 17.623 (29), 
Sunday, 20,888 (OO). Evening Bulletin’?, 738 
averaye/95. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence, Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld g, etc.; 2,528;sub’s pay 24% of total city tax. 


Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. aver. 1906, 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton, Kvening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1906,4.4%4. December, 1906, 4.755 


Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
GUAR age for 1906, daily (Q©), 11.257 
TEED 


copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 
day (OO), 1206, 12.228, 


Spartanburg. Herald Actual md average 
Sor 1906, 2,130. December, 1906, 2,250. 


TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, News. Arer. 5 
mos. ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14.707. 
Only Chattanooga r permit- 
ing examination circulation by 
Assoc. Am, Advertisers. Carries 
more advg in 6days than morn- 
ing paper? days. Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 

circulation or no pay. 

Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 196.15.692. Daily 
arer. last 3 months 1906, 15.247, 

One of only five papers tn 
the South, and only paper in 
Knoxvide awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in this field. 


Knoxville, Sentinel. Average Jan., 1907, 
12.007. Carries the bulk of advertising coming 
to Knoxville. 


Memphis. Commercia! Appeal. Guy Sunday, 
weekly Average 196, daily %S. 927; Sunday 
58.286; weerlu, 80.585. Smith & Thompeun, 
Representatives, N. Y. & Chicago. 


a Times, funder Circulation year 
ev ating December, 1906, 2. 0+ 


Nashville, Banner. aally. Aver. for vear 1906, 
81,455: Jan. 197, 8.388; Feb. 1907,37,271 





1g 
TEXAS, 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed, 


El Paso. Herald. Av. Dec. 06, Mer- 
chants’ canvass showed HERALD = rt of El 
Paso homes, J.P. Smart, agt., N. Y. 


VERMONT. 


Barre. Times, goer. F.E. Langley, Arer.1905, 
8.527; 1906,4.113. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1906, 8.459. est city and State circula- 
yr — vy Association of American 

isers, 


Montpelier, Argus. 
1906, 3,280, 

Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, % a 
erage 195, 4,286. Average 1906, 4,6 


Actual daily average 
Av- 


St. Albana, Messenger. daily. Actual average 
Sor 1905,8,051. Jan, 1306 to Sept., 1905, 8.318. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1996, 2.867, February, 
1907, 2,549. Largest ctr'n. cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 
8.117. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Winchester. Evg. Star. Arer. sworn cir, 1906, 
8,201. Covers richest farming section of Va, 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led all newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast north of Los Angeles 
m —— Tg ‘advertising printed 
pn a ing its nearest 
— over ie,000 acer ian Ay 
and 300,000 lines of classified. 

That tells the ——- oe results. 

frei, circulation in 1906 was 42,172 daily, 

794 Sunday. Ar ae Sor slanwarn, 107, : 
pl Daily 44,911, Sunday “61,591. You get 
the best qeakey and largest Pn of circula- 
tion perfectly blended when you buy space in 
— ities, the biggest newspaper success of the 
ast decade on the Pacific Coust. 


Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (O60). 
Average for Feb., 1907, net—Sun- 
day, 88.504; Daily, 29.478; 
week day. 27.974. Only m’n'g 
= in Seattle; only guaranteed 

old Mark and’ largest genuine 
and cash paid circulation in 

Washington; highest quality, 


UA 
ee 
TEED 


UA 
ak COR 
TEED 
greatest results, 


Tacoma, Ledger. Arerage first six months 
1906, daily, 25,878; Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 

Tacoma. News. Average 1906,16,109; Sat- 
urday, 17,610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. dally. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Averaye for 1906, 2,640. 

Ronceverte. W.Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. * Aver. 1906, 2,220. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 196, daily 8.811: semi-weekly 2,633, 


Madixon. State Journal. dy. Average 1906, 


8.602; for Jan. and Feb., 1907, 4,609. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26.648; average 1906, 28.430 (©). 


Milwaukee, The Journal, ev’g, 
indepeneee. Aver. for Fed. 1906, 

48.224: Feb., 1%7. 50 ‘318. 

ale Daily gan, 7,289. The Journal’s 
AN ag me circulation in the city alone 
TEED 3 larger than the total paid circu- 
lation of any other Milwaukee pa- 

per, morning, evening or Sunday. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daiiy. 
1906, 8,099. 


Average for 








T WISCONSIN 
? Agricororist 


‘Racine. Wis.. Estab. 1877. 
Actual weekly averaye for year 





eu Feb. 28, 1907, 51,126. 
o—_ cirewlation | mn Wisco 
n nany other Adr. 

N.Y Office. Tem. 


$3.50 an inch. 
ple Ct. W.C. Sithardeen: Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual eos average net 
Sor 1946, 5,126; semi-weekly, &. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vaneouver. Province. daily, Average for 
1906, 10,161: Feb.. 1907,12.978. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 
Victoria, Colonist, daily. Outantes P.& P. 
Co. ate Sor 1906. 4,592 . 197, 4,986. 
U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New fork. 


MANITOBA CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. <Av- 
erage for 1906. daily, 34.559: daily = 4907, 
87.180; wy. av. for mo. of Feb., 26,700 
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Canada's 
Rates 66c. inch. 


Winn ipeg, Der Nordwesten. Ger- 


man newsp’r, Av. 19v6,16,177. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily aver. February, 
28,100. Weekly average, 20,000, Flat rate. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Walifax, Herald (© ©) and ee Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flat 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian impitmens and Vehicle 
Trade, monthiy. Average for 1905, 6.0388. 


Toronto, Canadian motors, monthly. 
circulation for 196, 4,540, 


Average 


Sworn daily perros 
Adver- 


Toronto, The News. 
Sor the month of January, 1907, 89,962 
tising rate 6c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


oy La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual average 1905. dazly 
96,771; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992. 


Montreal. Star. dy cay’ Graham &Co. Av. 
Sor 1904. dy. 56.795. wy. 125,240, Av. for 1905, 
dy. 58.1253 wy. 126,807, 











THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OCULORADO, 
HE Denver Post, Sunday edition. March 
10, 1907, contained 6,023 different classified ads, 
a total of 127 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Wantadvertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion, seven woras tothe line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old _ es- 
tablished family wet ha ig covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times,5 cents a 
word. Agents ‘Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

yn ee rik and SunpDAY Stark. Washington. 

), carries DOUBLE the number of 

wast Abe of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 

GEORGIA, 

LASSIFIED advertisements in the PRESS, of 

Savannah, Ga.. cost one cent a word—three 

Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventral! Eastern Llinois. 


‘HE TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other other Chicago newspaper. 


cone EARLY everybody who reads the Eng- 
Zz lish language in. around or about Chi- 
cago, reads the DAILY NEWS,” says the Post-office 
Reriew. and that’s why the DaiLy News is Chi- 
cago s “want ad” directory. 
INDIANA. 

T HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 

every week, every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
toral mage pw +5 a in 1906 was 315,300. an 
average of ov ,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than allt the ‘other Indianapolis papers had. 





TAR LEADS IN INDIANA—During Feb., ’07, 
the LyDIANAPOLIS STAR gained 159 coluinns 
over Feb., °06- the STAR’s nearest competitor lost 
7.5 columns—the STAR carried 33 75 more columns 
than its nearest competitor. The [NDIANAPOLIS 
STAR has passed the 100,000 circulation mark 
Rates, 6c. per line. 


"EERE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
pee Des Moines CaPiTaL guarantees the lar- 


Yant columns give splendid re- 
turns always, ‘he rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line, It is published six evenings 

a week; Saturday the big day. 


HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; only 

morning paper; carries more “want” ad 

vertising than any other iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 





KANSAS. 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word 





Ts Topeka CAPITAL in 1906 gained 19,960 paid 
‘Wants” over 1995, and carried 15,933 more 
than all other Topeka dailies combined; 5c. line 


Only Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


KENTUCKY. 
OWENSBORO (Ky.) DatLy MESSENGER. Best 
Want Ad medium for this section. Rates— 
basis 18 words six insertions. 25 cents, cash with 
order. Guaranteed circulation 


MAINE. 
Hi EVENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies comoined. 
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MARYLAND. 
uf bat Baltimore N«tws carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
T]\HK Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Knglanders. ‘hey 
expect te find ” goou places listed in its adver- 
pe column 


te te Wee eee 


HE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1906, printed a total of 444,757 paid 
“want” das. There was a gain of 17,530 over the 
year 1905, and was 201,569 more ne ony other 
ston paper carried for the year 1906. 


ee WKH 


WORDS, 5 days, 25 cer 2% cents Pasty ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton. Mass. Circulation, 10,000 


MINNESOTA, 
HE MINNEAPOLIS peri ite is the recognized 
Want ad 


HE Minneapolis ir and Sunday JOURNAL 
cerries more classitied a than any 
other Minneapolis cx? ree Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o ectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Claained Wants printed 
in 7 ruary, 130,312 lines. Individual advertise- 
me 


c IROLATN (HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 80 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads; price 

covers both jee and even- 

by Am. Newa- ing issues. Rate, cents per 
paper Ditory line, Paily or Suntar. 


MISSOURI. 
TT HE Joplin Girospe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combiaed, because it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Minimum. lic. 


MONTANA. 


f leis Anaconda STANDAED is Montana’s great 
*‘Want-Ad * medium; ic.a word. Average 


circulation (1906), 10,778 ; Sunday pi t.007. 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily. aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Th E NEWARK EVENING NEWS is the recognized 
ant-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


N EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 
TS EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
lassified business. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Vastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classifies ads. 


DAL ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in Westchester County. 











., EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
ry os in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 
Al . 





I UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


JRINTERS’ INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and jeaaing ‘\antaa medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. written citcuiars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half: 
tone making, and practicaliy anything whicn 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
hess men. (lassified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line.’ 





W aer* DAILY STANDARD. (iuaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


OMLO. 
OUNGSTUOWN VINDICATOR—Leading * Want” 
medium. lc. per “ord. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA, 


HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 17,826. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
4 “3 Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
HE NEWS AND COURIER (©©), Charle*ton, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; 1c. 
a word; minimum rate 26c. 


cue Columbia STATE (O©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 

South Carolina newspaper. 
WASHINGTON. 


'PHE iets INTELLIGENCER , Seattle, 
Wash., is the leading. & cctaea 
,< paee of the Pacific Northwest. 


respond to P.-I. 
cause every ad-is a 


CANADA. 
A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansca witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to,) Carries more 
wantadsthanany French newspaper in the worid 
4 HE DaILy TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper cf 
nn Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum cnarge 25 cents. 
T= Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than aii other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy H&RaLD aNv 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


HE Winnipeg Free PRESS carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertise.nents 
of this meeare than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combine«. 

—— +> —-- 
OUR POSTOFFICE. 

The trouble with Mr. Overstreet’s 
Postal bill is that it is an utterly ab- 
surd and ridiculous measure under 
which the editorship and management 
of the newspapers and periodicals are 
turned over to the genial bureaucrats 
of the Postoffice Department. 

The express companies now carry the 
greater ar of the out-of-town circula- 
tion of the New York _ newspapers. 
They give a cheaper and better service 
than the Postoffice Department. They 
do not try to edit the newspapers or 
manage the counting-rooms. They du 
not undertake to say what kind of pa- 
per shall be used, or how many ad- 
vertisements shall be printed, or what 
the contents of the Sunday supple- 
ment shall be, or how forms are to 

made up, or whether a particular 
section may be given over to fiction or 
stock-market reports. 

In a persistent attempt to exalt the 
functions of the censor over the func- 
tions of the common carrier the Post- 
office Department has become a stupid 
and badly managed monopoly.—N. 
World, 
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(oo) GOLD MARK PAPERS © ©) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Roweil’s American Newsna- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called goid 


marks (© ©) 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc, 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@@). 
Reaches 9 of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
88,590 (OO), Sunday 45,751, Wy,’04, 107,925. 


AUGUSTA C a (©©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6,043, 


ILLINOIS. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@0), Chicago, 

prints more cias’fi’d ads than all others inits line. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (© ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 


Mark” journal for basers. Oldest, beat known, 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (O©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©6©), Boston, is 
uoted at home and abroad as tre stanaard 
merican textile journal. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (@©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©©) Minneapolis, Minn ; r year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all poh the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journa! (©©). 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (@O) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©). 
sales in New York. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertusing medium in this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (@©©).—An acknowl- 
edged authority.—Tribuve, Lawrence, Kan. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 


Largest gold-mark 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in tne world. 


VOGUE (©©) carried more advertising in 1906 
than any other standard magazine, wy. or mo. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. Reaches the buyers. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ > 
Tn 1906, average issue, 20,791 (© 
D. T. MALL LETT, Pub., 253 Broa wag? N.Y. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

ople in every community who know more 

n all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK “te ole 82. daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1 conservative, clean 
and up-to-date A... saan ; readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing powertoa high 
grade advertiser. 


ELECTRICAL’ WORLD (@©). Established 1874. 

The great intérnational weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Associatio> 
of American Advertisers, Average weekly cir- 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 


ONO, 


CINCINNATI tage mn (9). Great—i: flu- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper. It is on tne Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news 
paver. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
100,548; The Sunday Press, 137,863. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (©6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largze-~ circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA, 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). 


Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. A 
paper read and respected by all classes. 


WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©@©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 
ING MAIL. Circulation 15.558, 


) and the EVEN- 
t rate. 
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In addition to all the 
c: H E news this issue will com- 
prise 


One COLOR Section 

N E W Y ¢ R kK of 8 pages, a COMIC Sec- 
tion of 4 pagesin colors, 

a MAGAZINE Section 

of 16 pages in color 


and half-tone, a LITER- 


oN ARY and ART Section 
H fk RAI |) ‘ of 4 pages in half-tone. 
4 
Space for advertise- 
ments can be secured in 
the Magazine Section and 
Literary and Art Section. 
f In these sections adver- 
tisements may be printed 
ie in half-tone, and _ black 
type and cuts used if de- 
sired. The rate is 50 cents 
per line, which includes 


] i, display, cuts, etc. There 
is no restriction as to the 
size of single-column ad- 


vertisements in these sec- 
tions, but double-column 
advertisements must be 
not less than 25 lines deep, 
and advertisements across 

WI L L B E ] S S U E D three or more columns 
not less than 75 lines 
deep. 





Advertisers desiring to 


secure space in these sec- 
SU N DAY, tions will please advise 
us as early as possible, in 
order that we may have 


time to make the plates, 
MARCH 24. 2 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


t# Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
‘price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at ove time, will be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
eggs a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 

pe plates, itis always apy ped supply back 
phd meg if wanted in lots of 500 more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be “ave doliars a 
fundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear] measure. 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selec by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, doubie price isdemanded. 

On time contracts the last co y is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance of by] publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
— space used paid for pro rata 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line 

k Mr he appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted fre 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance, 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST, 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 








New York, 


March 20, 1907. 








Ir pays to do better than your 
advertisement promises. 


to announce a 
mistake, and it always pays to 
correct it. For Honesty and 
Candor are what Wordsworth 
calls “great allies,”’ and in busi- 
ness the most desirable of part- 
ners. 


Ir often pays 


CANADA has just put into effect 
1 “blue law” by which the sale of 
Sunday newspapers is prohibited 
under $250 penalty, or two 
months’ imprisonment. The Do- 
minion herself has no Sunday 
papers, but the law stops the sale 
of 20,000 copies of newspapers 
from the United States, which 
will have to be held over until 
Monday. Some of the publishers 
have resorted to the device of 
sending in copies on Saturday, 
and these, it is-said, are eagerly 
purchased for Sunday reading. 
The act does not affect the pro- 
vince of Quebec, where the pro- 
vincial legislature, by a local op- 
tion clause, has decreed that citi- 
zens shall not be deprived of per- 
sonal liberties on Sunday. 
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THE advertisement that is not 
remembered has some weakness 
in its spinal column. 


CONTINENTAL free trade would 
be a good thing for the United 
States and a better for Canada 
and Mexico. Nothing else would 
so much tend to wipe out bound- 
ary lines. 


THE first and last thing to bear 
in mind about advertising is that 
it is as wide as human nature in 
its appeal... The meaning of this 
remark lies in the application 
thereof, as ‘Tony Weller used to 
say. 


me The last official 
Z act of George 

Post-Office. Bruce Cortelyou 
as Postmaster-General, it is stat- 
ed, was to ‘debar the Woman’s 
Vagas ine and the Woman’s Farm 
Journal from the second-class 
mails on the grounds that they 
were published at “nominal” rates 
and “primarily for advertising.” 
This action was taken within a 
few hours after the adjournment 
of Congress and three days after 
the resignation of Edwin C. Mad- 
den, the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, with whom re- 
posed the sole legal right to de- 
termine matters of the second- 
class postage of all publications. 
Viewed in the light of all the 
facts that have been made public, 
E. G. Lewis, publisher of the 
two magazines, has been subject- 
ed to persecution from those in 
high government places that 
would do credit to a Russian 
Grand Duke or a Spanish Inquis- 
itor. 

The Woman’s Magazine has 
been published for six years at 
its present subscription price, and 
the IVoman’s Farm Journal for 
fourteen years at its present sub- 
scription price. And now, with- 
out warning, both of them are 
suddenly refused admittance to 
the second-class mail. Mr. Lewis 
tells of the action of Mr. Cor- 
telyou in the Woman’s National 
Daily, and promises to do all in 
his power to have the ruling re- 
versed. Publishers and advertis- 
ers will applaud his fight—and, 
PrinTERS’ INK trusts, his victory. 
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THE Fairchild Company, pub- 
lishers of Men’s Wear, has re- 
moved from 621 Broadway, New 
York, to 112 Worth street, 


THE business offices of Hearst’s 
New York papers, which have 
been in the Staats-Zeitung Build- 
ing, are to be moved to Broad- 


way and Park Place. 


THe Montgomery Journal is 
advertising for classified business 
under the head of “Business Op- 
portunities” in one. paper of At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Memphis and 
Nashville. 


Tue Seattle Times will begin 
the publication of a morning edi- 
tion on April 2. The Times will 
be published thereafter every 
morning and every evening except 
Sunday. 


W. T. Davis, for three years 
in the Chicago office of the Nel- 
son Chesman agency, has set up 
as a special representative, his 
former field, and will take’ care 
of the Chicago interests of a list 
of dailies. 


THE Gude-Bayer Co.. New 
York, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $25,000 to conduct an 
advertising business. The incor- 
porators are: Gustav Gude, 
Charles H. Bayer and Charles R. 
Rose, all of New York. 


Witt1rAM Ray GarpINer, lately 
with the Bentz American agency, 
New York, has joined the forces 
of the Ayer agency, Philadelphia, 
taking the Mark Cross leather 
goods account with him. Mr. 
Gardiner has managed this ad- 
vertising and conducted a general 
agency on his own account since 
withdrawing from the Bentz 
American agency. 


Tue New York Herald has 
pleaded guilty on eight counts to 
sending improper advertisements 
through the mails, and is liable to 
fines of $5,000 on each count, or 
a maximum of $40,000. This ac- 
tion is the outcome of the agita- 
tion some months ago against the 
Herald’s “Personal” or “red 
light” column. 
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Tue Daily Trade Record of 


New York has removed to 112 
Worth street. 


PAuL ARMSTRONG, a dramatic 
author, has made a protest and 
threatens to apply for an injunc- 
tion against the management ofa 
New York theater for neglecting 
to mention his name as co-author 
of the play “Salomy Jane.” This 
deprives him of valuable advertis- 
ing, he maintains. 


THe Woman's Home Compan- 
ion has just given decisions in a 
prize cover competition whereby 
$3,500 is paid for five designs. 
The jury, consisting of Sir Cas- 
par Purdon Clarke, Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Robert J. Collier of Collier's 
Weekly, Will H. Low, Alexander 
W. Drake of the Century Maga- 
sine, and I, H. Chapin of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, awarded the 
prizes as follows: First prize, 
$1,500, E. Stetson Crawford; sec- 
ond prize, $1,000, Louise Cox; 
third prize, $500, H. C. Wall; 
fourth prize, $250, Blanche Greer, 
and fifth prize, $250, Herman 
Pfeifer. More than 4,000 designs 
were submitted during the com- 
petition, a number coming from 
England, France, Japan, Canada, 
and the West Indies. 


Walter A. John- 
son, who with 
Walter D. Greg- 
ory. purchased the Four-Track 
News last summer and_ trans- 
formed it into the Travel Maga- 
zine, has sold his interest to Mr. 
Gregory, who is now the sole 
owner and publisher. Mr, Greg- 
ory was at one time part owner 
of The Hub and Harness, car- 
riage and saddlery trade journals, 
and is a publisher of wide experi- 
ence. Mr. Johnson was formerly 
with Doubleday, Page & Co., and 
announces that, after six months’ 
rest and travel he will return to 
New York to enter the publishing 
field again. The Travel Magazine 
is the first publication to meet 
with success in its special field, 
and has, since last October, more 
than met its publishers’ expecta- 
tions in circulation and advertis- 
ing patronage. 


“‘Travel Maga- 
zine’’ Sold. 
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A RECENT advertisement of the 
Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto, 
shows how the thrift of Canada’s 
citizens and their patronage -of 
banks furnishes capital for the de- 
velopment of the country’s re- 
sources and industries. The ad- 
vertising manager of this insti- 
tution is Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor. 


Aw excellent booklet for coun- 
try bankers, putting the subject 
of advertising in concrete form, 
is being sent out by A, O. Amund- 
son, an_ advertising specialist, 
whose office is at 257. Orchard 
street, Chicago. Mr. Amundson 
reports wide interest in advertis- 
ing among bankers in small 
towns, 


THE Montreal Star has reprint- 
ed in booklet form the address of 
the Hon. Charles Marcil, deputy 
speaker of the Canadian House 
of Commons, delivered at the an- 
nual banquet of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Marcil was for many 
years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Star. 

Tue March 2 issue of the 
Electrical World marked the en- 
try of that weekly trade journal 
upon its “second generation,” it 
being then thirty-three years old. 
‘Lhe occasion was celebrated with 
an issue containing 164 pages of 
advertising. The Electrical World 
was founded March 1,. 1874, as 
The Operator, when only tele- 
graphy stood in the field of elec- 
trical apparatus, and only two 
other electrical journals were in 
existence in this country. 


Unper the title of the Domin- 


ion Press, Ltd., a corporation is 
being forméd at Wi innipeg, head- 
ed by Arthur Hawkes, to con- 
solidate the Winnipeg Market 
Record, the Daily Grain Letter, 
the western business of the 
Monetary Times of Toronto, the 
Canadian Engineer, the Canadian 
Cement and Concrete Review, the 
Canadian Hotels Journal and the 
business of the Manitoba Print- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. 
Offices will be in Winnipeg, 
where a large plant has been or- 
ganized, 
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Tue Outcer’s Book, of Milwau- 
kee, formerly the Northwesteri 
Sportsman, 1s conducting an ex- 
tensive subscription campaign in 
its new form as a standard rec- 
reation magazine, and now 
claims to have 30,000 paid sub- 
scribers, and intends to have 50.- 
000° by the end of this year. 
cash subscription contest recently 
closed was won by Herbert 
Horneffer, who secured 7,650 new 
subscribers. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Sportsman Publish- 
ing Co.; whose officers are as fo!- 
lows: Dan B. Starkey, president ; 
Joseph H. Doe, vice-president; 
Sam B. -Todd, secretary-treasur- 

Stanley B. Rogers, asst. sec- 
tetary. 


AN excellent piece of literature 
for an office building is the book- 
let sent out by the new Candler 
Building, Atlanta. It gives por- 
traits of the owner and architect, 
a detailed history of the ground 
on which the structure stands, the 
story of its construction, descrip- 
tions of. elevator plant, vestibule 
features, cold storage plant, ote 
er plant, lighting system, m: 
facilities, vacuum, cleaning system, 
etc., and a typical floor diagra: 
showing location, size and win 
dow area of each office. This i 
one of a series of booklets pre- 
pared for the same building by 
the Massengale Advertising Agen- 
cy, that city, which is located in 
the Candler ye cota 


Time is the name of a new 
business periodical that, if nut 
to be called timely, is at least 
necessary, and was about due. 
It is issued by the International 
Time Recording Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and will "publish ar- 
ticles of both a popular and tech- 
nical nature relating to modern 
time- keeping apparatus and _ sys- 
tems for checking employees. It 
goes to employers of labor, This 
company owns and operates the 
Bundy Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Dey Time Register Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Standard Time 
Stamp Co., New York City, and 
Willard & Frick Co., Rochester. 
N. Y. The four plants are to be 
consolidated in a new _ building 
now going up at Endicott, N. Y. 
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THe Oklahoman of Oklahoma 
City now prints in_ excess of 
18,000 copies daily. This is more 
than any three other dailies in 
the new State. 


IERE is a verselet that was part 
of a woman’s shoe ad in_ the 
sixties, and for wit and terseness 
it is quite up to date still: 


There’s magic in a pretty foot 
And Woman seems to know 

For she who has a pretty foot 
Is pretty sure to show it, 


it, 


of Worcester, 
Mass., publishes the following 
statement: “The Gazette prints 
and sells each day more papers 
than any other evening paper in 
Worcester or central or western 
Massachusetts sells or ever did 
sell as a continuous regular edi- 
tion.” 


THE Gazette 


Yachting, the new vy magazine de- 
voted to the field indicated in its 
title, has met with success from 
he first issue in January. Rob- 
ert M. McBride, the publisher, 
206 Broadway, New York, states 
that the March issue carried 
thirty-five pages of advertising, 
or an equivalent of between sixty 
and seventy standard magazine 
pages. 


The 
comes in a letter 
Ads in Boston. from the Boston 


7 ranscript under date of Marchg: 
“To-day’s paper is a record breaker, 


Automobile following 


fifty-two pages, over 192 columns of 
vertising. Fhe automobile section is 
fourteen pages, and has sixty and two- 
thirds columns of advertising. The 
paper igs 4 pages more than we ever 
printed before, and has over thirty-two 
columns of advertising more. than our 
previous high record. Over forty-two 
columns increase over the correspond- 
ing date of a year ago.’ 
amen 


An 
pupil 


ad-school 
has. pro- 
Andl. duced the  fol- 
lowing, which appears in the 
Times-Union of Jacksonville: 


Papa, if you were going away on a 
journey, you would leave mama and 
1 some money to use until you re- 
turned, wouldn’t you? How about that 
long journey ou will some day 
compelled to take, and from which you 
will never return. ‘Don’t you think 
you should arrange for that, some time 
to-day. The Florida Life Insurance 
Company will arrange to pay mama 
and I, after you’re gone. Realty Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla, 


Mama 
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Tue Pine Bluff, Ark., Com- 
mercial is now printing in ex- 
cess of 2,100 daily, which is at 
least fifty per cent more than any 
other Pine Bluff paper prints. 

Payne & Younc have been ap- 
pointed foreign representatives 
of the Chicago Evening Post. 
Guy Patton, the paper’s former 
representative, has joined the 
advertising staff of McClure’s 
Magazine. 


THESE officers have been elect- 
ed by the Circulation Managers’ 
Association of Greater New 
York: President, Alfred Zimmer- 
man, Evening World; vice-presi- 
dent, John A. Fenton, Press; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles 
Newman, Brooklyn kagle. 


R. J. Shannon has ad- 
ded the Decatur Herald 
to the list of papers 
which he represents in 
New York. The Her- 
report of copies printed 
shows an average of 9,610 for 
1906. Mr. Shannon now has 
three Guarantee Star papers on 
his list. 


UA 
On 
TEED 


ald’s 


G. H. Dicxrnson, of the Bing- 
hamton Republican attaches an 
affidavit to his annual statement 
of copies printed which shows 
that over eighty-six per cent of 
them are paid for. The average 
for February was 10,815 and over 
11,000 is promised for March. 
The Republican has a clean, home 
—_—, that is growing stead- 
ily. 


Davin W. BELDING, one of the 
founders of the Belding Bros. 
silk concern, died at his home in 
Cincinnati, March 5, aged seven- 
ty-five. Mr, Belding was born in 
Massachusetts, and with his 
brothers, M. M. Belding and A. 
N. Belding, started in the silk 
business as a house-to-house can- 
vasser many years ago. The com- 
pany now operates mills at Beld- 
ing, Mich.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Rockville, Conn.; Montreal; Peta- 
luma Cal., and other places. M. 
M. Belding lives in New York 
City, and is now at the head of 
the business. A. N. Belding lives 
at Rockville, Conn. 
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Epwin E. Saunpeks, for twen- 
ty-two years conneeted with the 
New York branch of Butler 
Bros., the Chicago wholesale 
house, died March 6 at his home 
in Westfield, N. J., aged forty- 
three. 

A NEAT card telephone directory, 
issued as a novelty by the Journal 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, bears on its re- 
verse side a map showing that 
weekly’s circulation State by 
State. On January 1, 1907, says 
Will C. Braun, the advertising 
manager, this publication was 
supplying 50,000 actual subscrib- 
rs, apart from exchanges, sample 
copies, etc. From thirty-three to 
sixty per cent of the physicians 
are reached in each State. 


of 


A. superficial ex- 
What is the «ination of the 
Answer? 


leading Kansas 
City papers seems to show that 
the Journal and the Times each 
carry about 150 columns of for- 
eign display advertising every 
month, while the Star leads, with 
200 columns or thereabouts. In 
jocal business the Star has about 
650 columns, the Times (the 
morning edition of the Star) 600 
columns, and the Journal 250 col- 
umns. Is somebody being fooled? 
Who is it, the local man who 
gives the Star the most business 
or the foreign advertiser who di- 
vides his space about equally? Is 
the result affected by the sort of 
solicitation the papers employ? 
What's the answer? 


“Facts and Dates” 
A Coury i. fine little 
Bank Talks. pocket memo-book 
sent out as an advertising nov- 
.celty by North & Co., bankers, 
Unadilla, N. Y. This town has 
only 2,000 population, but the 
arguments presented in the book 
surpass those of most large city 
banks in point and sense. Among 
other things North & Co. talk of 
high interest and the element of 
risk it carries to the depositor: 


it 15 A FACT; 
That the bank that pays high in- 
terest to secure deposits is apt to 


speculate. i ; : 
That banks have paid high interest 
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because they were hard up or were 
backing some risky venture. 

That the country bank that pays in- 
terest on call deposits is more liable 
to be hurt by panics, idle rumors and 
speculation than the one that does not. 

That legitimate banking profits are 
not large. 

Therefore: They cannot transact 

business for nothing—they must have 
legitimate business profit in order to 
keep safe. 
_ That the bank that pays you high 
interest, has loose rules and does your 
business for nothing is apt to be a 
speculative bank. 

That the bank that has rigid rules 
for the protection of its depositors and 
charges you a fair price for its ser- 
vices is apt to be a conservative and 
safe bank. 





NORTH & CO., 


are not in’ competition with 
tcrest-paying banks. 

Do not buy bonds and so-called “in 
vestment _ securities” of traveling 
agents and “guerrilla security men.”’ 

Do not act as agents for City “Pro 
motion Houses.” 

Do not give their customers’ names 
to smooth-tongued solicitors for bucket 
shops. 

Do not pay a bonus to get deposits. 

Do not try to “boom the town’ wit! 
depositors’ money. 

o not .give information regarding 
customers’ accounts and. loans to Com- 
mercial Agencies and outside parties. 

Do not pay interest on call deposits. 

Do not carry large amounts of ‘cas. 
on hand.” 


high in 





NORTH & CO., 


do nag 4 a large reserve fund in 
reserve banks. 

Do aim to do a safe and conserva 
tive business. 

Do try to give customers good pro- 
tection and accommodations. 

Do have a reserve fund for losses 
in case they occur. 

Do call attention to the fact that 
“North. & Co.’s Bank” occupies a posi 
tion to-day, won by thirty-eight years 
of careful and conservative business 
operations, ‘during which time it has 
safely passed through panics and_ peri 
ods of speculation and financial de- 
pression, and by just and_ honorable 
treatment of its customers has mater 
ially helped to advance their interests 
in common with its own. 


MAIL-ORDER TRADE PA- 
PERS. 


986 Blake 


Avenue, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Mar. 11, 
Editor of PRINTERS’ 1iNK: 
Could you kindly let me know 
there are any papers published regar: 
ing the mail-order trade like the J/«!! 
Order Journal, Advertising, Ideas 
Schemer and White’s Sayings? 
Very respectfully, 
‘ Epwarp HoFMann. 


The Western Monthly, Kansas 
City, and the Advertising World, 
Columbus, Ohio, are two others. 


1907. 
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Harry W. Forp, formerly with 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, has been appointed director 
of advertising and publicity in 
connection with the Sheldon 
School, Sheldon Commercial Uni- 
versity and the Scientific Press of 
Chicago. 


Part of the recent 
penned advertising ap- 

In London.  propriation made 
to exploit the city of Boston_is 
going to British newspapers. The 
following advertisement appears 
in the London Times: 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Boston possesses unusual advantages 
for the location of factories, mills, 
foundries and manufacturing plants of 
all kinds, z a 

Boston is the metropolis of the New 
England section of the United States 
and the center of a population of about 
6,000,000, constituting one of the best 
purchasing communities in the world. 

Boston is the second commercial port 
of the United States, with magnificent 
railway and ocean steamship facilities, 
and is much nearer Europe than any 
other large city in America. There is 
an abundance of skilled and unskilled 
labor always available. 

Roston is one of the foremost manu- 
facturing, commercial, and financial 
centers of North America, and is a 
natural outlet for the products of the 
growing Canadian Northwest. 

3oston offers ideal opportunities for 
the establishing of industries of all 
kinds. Correspondence is invited with 
companies that are contemplating locat- 
ing branch factories in the United 
States, and with capitalists seeking de- 
sirable investment opportunities, For 
further particulars, write ‘to the 
BOSTON PUBLICITY AND INFOR- 

MATION BUREAU, 


43 Tremont St., Boston, U. S. A. 





A piece of bank 
literature on new 


To Keep 


Deposits. |ines is ‘the fold- 
er “Just Think it Over,” sent by 


the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, to depositors who have 
just closed their accounts, or who 
have perhaps indicated an inten- 
tion to do so by drawing heavily. 
This folder warns against specu- 
lation, aims to remedy dissatis- 
faction, and tries to keep the 
money of the man who is moving 
to another city: 





A depositor who closes his account 
with a bank generally does so for one 
of the following reasons: : 

Either he is in real need of his 
money, he is going to invest it, he is 
moving out of town and thinks it will 
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not be convenient to bank by mail, or | 
for some reason he is dissatisfied with 
his bank. 


TO THE MAN WHO IS IN 

NEED OF HIS MONEY 
we have nothing to say. Sickness or 
misfortune often compel us to use up 
our savings. This is one of the things 
we save for—to tide us over the rainy 
day—the time of need. 


TO THE DEPOSITOR WHO IS 

GOING TO INVEST 
we would say, first think it over again. 
The money you have saved and safely 
stored in your savings bank represents 
much to you. It stands for thrift and 
labor. et possibly you are turning 
it over to a promoter, because he says 
he can make a fortune for you. You 
don’t know him, and have never seen 
him. Whether he has been a success 
or a failure in business is something 
to which you have given no thought. 
He claims that he has a wonderful in- 
vention, a great industry, a fabulously 
rich mine, etc., and announces that his 
stock has doubled or trebled in value. 
First he secures a patient hearing, then 
your undivided attention, and finally 
you are tempted to take your money 
from where it is safe aad practically 
throw it to the winds. Just think it 
over. You will agree with us that this 
kind of an investment is foolish. Don’t 
invest unless you are sure you have 
something better than a reliable 4 per 
cent savings account. 


THE INDIVIDUAL WHO IS MOV- 
ING AMAY FROM CLEVELAND 


would do well to investigate the feas- 
ibility of banking by mail before clos- 
ing out his savings account with this 
strong savings bank. Remember that 
we have depositors in all parts of the 
United States and in many remote for- 
eign countries who have found it ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to transact their 
business with us by mail. Are you go- 
ing farther away than China, P hoc 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii or razil? 
We have active savings accounts with 
people in all of these countries. Let 
us furnish you with our special litera- 
ture on this subject. 


TO THE_DISSATISFIED 
DEPOSITOR 


we desire to express sincere regret that 
we have given cause for disappoint- 
ment in any way. No other bank in 
this country is striving harder to please 
its depositors than the Cleveland Trust 
Company. Besides its capital and 
surplus of $5,000,000, which are cal- 
culated to satisfy the most exacting in- 
dividual as to the financial strength of 
our institution, we provide every acces- 
sory of an up-to-date bank. In fact 
the Cleveland Trust Company has been 
the originator of many of the latter 
day bank innovations looking to the 
convenience and comfort of depositors, 
Naturally it is difficult to serve sixty- 
seven thousand individuals with uni- 
form satisfaction, and yet this is what 
we are earnestly trying to do. If our 
depositors will co-operate with us and 
report any discourtesies or inattention 
we can easily make amends and see 
that they do not happen again. 
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30 
ON A BASIS OF CIRCULA- 


TION-COST. 


A number of considerations en-« 
ter into the selection of a list of 
magazines for advertising pur- 
poses. Some advertisers feel that 
what they want to buy is quality, 
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tion of men, or women, or read- 
ers of a certain religious denomi- 
nation, etc. Still others place ad- 
vertising geographically, for re- 
sults in certain sections of the 
country, picking magazines that 
have sectional circulation. So it 
goes. Each advertiser has his 








RELATIVE COST. OF THE GENERAL MAGAZINES, wou PUB- 


LICATIONS AND aN 


49 MAGAZINE 


Per THOUSAN 





Standard accord- 
ing to rate. 


Circulation. 


Percen 


lowest avail- 
able rate. 


Minimum Maga- 

zine page rate. 
Rate per Magazine 

lowest available | 


‘Cost in excess of 





‘MONTHLIES. 


Argosy Combination 
Argosy and All-Story Comb. 
7 ‘Book and Blue Book 


(Street & 


*1,140,000 
*740,000 


500,000 
” Trio 


my 
Smith) 


670,000 
300,000 
*680,000 
55,000 

600,000 
300,000 
460,000 
265,000 
450,000 
*215,000 
100,000 
172,000 
175,000 
210,000 
100,000 
185,000 
122,500 
140,000 
160,000 
*300,000 
85,000 
*42,000 

WOMEN’S 

Women’s Home Companion 

Ladies’ World 

Butterick Trio 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

McCall’s 

4 Good Housekeeping 

i Harper's Bazar 


Scrap "Book 
Munsey’s 

Current Literature 
Everybody’s 
American. 
Cosmopolitan 
Strand 

McClure’s 
Pearsons’s 
Appleton’s 

Smart Set and Tales 
Metropolitan 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Scribner’s 

Outing 

Centur 

Harper’s 

Success 

5 Country Life in America 
Suburban Life 


*600,000 
*450,000 
1,600,000 
*1,150,000 
1,000,000 
*225,000 
160,000 


$ 640.00 
450.00 


eas 
on page per thousand. 


per cent 


300.00 per cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


425.25 
200.00 
500.00 

44.00 
500.00 
252.00 
403.20 
240.00 
414.00 
202.50 
100.00 
175.00 
187.50 
225.00 
120.00 
225.00 
162.00 
187.50 
225.00 
448.00 
133-33 

99.60 


per 
per 
per 
per 
8 per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 
per 


PUBLICATIONS. 


450.00 
350.00 
1,368.00 
1,000.00 
931.20 
225.00 
179.20 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
Cent 


per 
per 
per 
5 per 
per 
per 
per 


WEEKLIES, 


*750,000 
600,000 
160,000 

*120,000 

40,000 


Saturday Eeenies Post 
Collier’s Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Outlook 

Independent 


19 
22 
36 


450.00 
400.00 
150.66 
120.00 

67.20 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


per 
per 
per 
per 


i.t2 per 





(Where comparison is made with magazines not of standard size, the space 


generally used by full page magazine 


advertisers is figured on). 








and select publications of com- 
paratively high selling price, re- 
stricted circulation and sumptu- 
ous mechanical character. Others 
make up their lists according to 
the kind of readers, seeking pub- 
lications that reach a large por- 


own ends to reckon with, and 
selects mediums accordingly. 
The above table presents a list 
of standard magazines, weeklies 
and women’s publications from 
the view-point of bare cost per 


page per thousand circulation, and 
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is consequently of interest to the 
advertiser with a proposition of a 
nature that will permit placing 
publicity on such a basis, It was 
compiled in the advertising de- 
partment of the Frank A. Munsey 
publications, and takes in no ques- 
tions of character of readers, geo- 
graphical distribution, quality of 
circulation, etc. It was, in fact, 
compiled as a piece of special 
pleading for the Munsey maga- 
zines included in what is known 
as the “Argosy” and “Argosy- 
All-Story” combinations, which 
include four magazines—the Ar- 
gosy, All-Story Magazine, Ocean 
and Railroad Man's Magazine. 
These monthlies, as is generally 
known, have no pictures, and are 
printed on common _news-print 
paper. They are manufactured as 
cheaply as possible so that the 
readers who buy them on news- 
stands may receive for their 
money the largest possible quan- 
tity of stories and other imterest- 
ing reading matter for a dime. 
They sell very widely, the four 
having at present a claimed cir- 
culation of more than 1,100,000 
copies per issue. Almost no ad- 


vertising is done to promote sales. 


Readers take them off the news- 
stands in great quantities every 
month because they receive for 
a dime nearly 200 pages of read- 
ing matter. The quality of this 
reading matter must be a tangible 
thing, even if the literary critic 
could not approve of it, or it is 
manifest that some month when 
Mr. Munsey- piled up his million- 
odd copies his public would re- 
fuse to produce the dime there- 
for, 

It is to interest advertisers in 
‘ circulation of this sort that the 
tabla was made up. The Munsey 
forces maintain that advertisers 
should consider only three things 
in placing business: 

1—Class of readers, 

2—Cost of reaching them. 

_3—Territorial distribution 
circulation. 

They maintain that the quality 
of their circulation is a good deal 
better than most advertisers 
imagine it is, and cite in proof 
large sales of the Argosy and 
All-Story Magazine at hotels like 
the Knickerbocker, Fifth Avenue, 


of 


3r 


etc, in New York. They also 
maintain that much of this _cir- 
culation is in the great West, 
where magazines are not so _uni- 
versally distributed as in the East, 
and where good mediums are 
still somewhat difficult to find. 
But the chief point is to show 
how cheaply this circulation can 
be used. To the advertiser who 
feels inclined to employ this 
table Mr. Munsey’s young men 
say, “Put a strip of white paper 
over the names of the magazines, 
so that you cannot see which is 
which, and then pick out your 
mediums entirely according to the 
cost per page per thousand cop- 
ies.” Which seems like a pretty 
rational sort of argument. 

In making up the list, it is said, 
the circulation figures were taken 
largely from solicitors’ claims, 
etc., for each magazine. The cir- 
culation of the Munsey combina- 
tions is based on statements such 
as are furnished Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. ‘The 
Little Schoolmaster cannot vouch 
for these circulation estimates, In 
some instances, obviously, they 
are far too high. As a partial 
guide to reliability, however, a 
star (*) has been put before the 
circulation estimate for each 
magazine that enjoys a figure ra- 
ting in Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory for 1906. 


NABISCO DEMONSTRATORS. 


Thirteen Inner-seal Cadets are work- 
ing Coast cities. hey are expert 
friend-makers and all their conversa- 
tion 1s closely related to the products 
of the National Biscuit Company. 

They work a city thoroughly, house 
by house. They are dressed a ike and 
with similar brands of conversation. 
Purple ties, sober gray clothes, “wing” 
collars, a winning manner and a bis- 
cuit are enough to identify any of 
them. Every one is college bred. The 
universities in and about Chicago con- 
tributed most—the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Illinois, North- 
western oe the bes maggie 4 - 
Wisconsin and the University of 
nesota. After college came a Ma 
course in Chicago and New York busi- 
ness life, supposed to be good for 
rounding off corners. Then the young 
men were sent out on the quest for 
friends. 

They tell you how, of what, where 
and'when they are made, together with 
much other data picked up in the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s factories— 
because friends bring orders, and 
orders are the foundation and the final 
result of business.—Mertz’ Magazine. 
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THE ELDERLY PARTY WITH 
THE HOUR-GLASS. 


A man seldom does anything 
with so much confidence, so much 
assurance of absoiute knowledge, 
so much reliance on success, as 
planning his second advertising 
campaign after the first has 
proved profitable. He may enter 
into the first with hesitation. 
Sometimes he is shoved into it 
bodily by a publisher, agent or 
solicitor. But if the first wins 
out, then he is confident to the 
point of recklessness—more con- 
ndent than he will ever be again, 
no matter how often he succeeds. 

His aplomb during the second 
year he is spending his money (or 
somebody else’s) will usually be 
worth going miles to witness. He 
operates so unhesitatingly. He 
courts notice from the trade jour- 
nals. He speaks with authority 
on problems connected with ad- 
vertising, and knows so much—so 
much! 

But this knowledge is a dimin- 
ishing quantity. It may last unto 
the second generation, yet the day 
will inevitably come when, Pouf! 


it is gone, and the late possessor 
admits in his heart that he knows 


nothing. 

Take the most cocksure men 
that ever made a_hard-and-tast 
success of the coal business, the 
dry goods trade or manufactur- 
ing. Interest him in advertising. 
Persuade him to monkey with 
type faces, to pick and chose be- 
tween mediums, to hammer away 
at rates, to devise key numbers, 
to watch returns and speculate on 
failure or success, bite or no bite, 
and the farther he goes the less 
he will want to admit he knows. 

Coal is tangible, so are dry 
goods, so is a factory. The more 
you live with them the more you 
know about them. But advertis- 
ing is a paradox—the farther you 
go, the less you know about it, 
and the less you know, very 
often, the more your chances of 
success. 

If there is no knowledge in ad- 
vertising, then, what counts? 

I'll tell you. 

The Time Factor. 

Some call it experience, but in 
advertising there is not so much 
certainty that it is experience. 
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Can you reduce experience to a 
matter of years? 1 think* not. 
Some men learn more in a year 
than others in a lifetime. Some 
men never learn, and others seem 
to be born with knowledge— 

“trailing clouds of glory do we 
come,” as Wordsworth phrased 
it. No, not experience counts i1 
advertising so much as the Time 
Factor, wnich is largely the ad- 
vantage one has in having started 
ten years ago instead of five, 01 
five years ahead of the other fel- 
low. 

Some concerns put out adver- 
lising that has the _ greatest 
amount of vitality in copy, the 
most original and yet conservative 
appeal, the nicest adjustment to 
current events, the finest adapta- 
tion to mediums. Their adver- 
tising has a tone, and a maturity, 
and a directness, that reminds you 
of the presence, voice control and 
magnetism of an experienced ac- 
tor. And, as the actor grows 
only: by acting, and not all the 
book study, theory or condensed 
experience will enable him to act 
at thirty as he will at forty, 
the concern that has this maturity 
in its advertising propaganda ~ 1S 
got it by persistence through th 
years, and in no other way. 

The successful advertiser who 
has been in the game ten years 
may have secured results from 
the start. But he will think of 
his first year’s efforts with 
little joy and as much self-pity -as 
the man of fifty recalls his college 
pranks, 

Coal and cotton can be weighed 
and measured, inventoried and 
appraised, 

But the element that counts in 
advertising seems to be more in 
the nature of an instinct, We 
know some of the things we 
ought not do, and some of things 
we ought. There is circulation to 
be counted in hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, and a few rudi- 
mentary trifles of psychology to 
be observed, and a little exact 
knowledge such as the fact that 
one page of a magazine <ge 
224 agate lines, and the width of 
a newspaper column is a trifle 
over two inches. But over and 
beyond all these there is an ele- 
ment that eludeg analysis, We 
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may call it inspiration, or spirit, 
or harmony, or anything else. The 
actor knows it in the difference 
between his work before a crowd- 
ed, appreciative house, and that in 
a one-night stand where only $12 
came in at the door and the audi- 
ence is made up of duffers. He 
knows that sometimes every line 
in the play goes right straight 
over the footlights and finds its 
mark, and that at other times no 
power seems to be potent, enough 
to carry the lines over. 

The advertiser also knows that 
for some mysterious reasons a 
certain piece of copy in certain 
publications will bring such re- 
sponse that it seems as though the 
public had been waiting for him 
to speak in that way, while again, 
when he tries to write in the 
same vein, or to hit another pub- 
lic with the same copy in a new 
list of mediums, the result is 
negative. It is like fishing, with 
its days when any bait cast in 
anywhere lands the big fellows, 
and its other days when the most 
tempting bait and art bring noth- 
ing out of the choicest spots. 

Call it psychology, instinct, 
luck, experience. It all comes to 
the same thing, and only time will 
tell. Analyze the successes of 
other people, and each shows 
something useful to follow or 
leave alone. But from year to 
year one’s methods change, and 
one’s beliefs, and the tendency is 
constantly away from all the 
methods, beliefs and experience of 
others. Each successful advertis- 
er moves steadily toward some- 
thing that is peculiarly his own, 
and all his study will often bring 
him less near the ideal way for 
him than the mere fact that he is 
playing the game year after year. 
He does not plan his successes so 
much as grows up to them, and as 
growth is a matter of time, here 
is where the Time Factor comes 
in, 


or 
RATES WANTED. 
Omana, Neb., Mar. 8, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are desirous of securing rate 
cards and circulation statements from 
those publishers who have not yet sent 
them in. 

Will you kindly mention this some- 
where in your reading columns and 
oblige, Yours very truly, 

“West” Pusiicity AGENCY. 


THE CHOSEN FEW. 
By Bert M. Moses. 


Inspiration is individualism. 

It is Nature expressing herself 
through the Chosen Few whom 
History records as Geniuses, Art- 
ists, Scientists, Philosophers and 
Saviours. 

It is the mysterious fire that 
burned in the breasts of the Old 
Testament prophets, and has been 
burning at rare intervals in other 
breasts ever since, down to this 
good year 1907. 

Good Advertising is always in- 
spired in degree. 

It is fashioned after no other 
advertising, nor is it cut from pat- 
terns supplied by the McCalls 
and the Buttericks. 

The best advertiser in America 
is Elbert Hubbard, and the next 
best is Thomas W, Lawson. 

Neither Hubbard nor Lawson 
reverences the rules of grammar or 
the laws of rhetoric, but each 
manages fairly well to tell the 
people what is desired to be told 
in language that has one meaning 
only. 

Both of these men send all of 
us to the dictionary looking for 
words we never saw before, but 
the dictionary is silent. 

And yet we know what the 
words mean just the same. 

We simply fly to the dictionary 
because we are so wedded to pre- 
cedent we can’t help it. 

Hubbard and Lawson believe 
implicitly in themselves, and such 
men always find followers in 
plenty. 

Each is an inspired writer, al- 
though they vary greatly in style 
and methods. 

They write about themselves 
and their wares just exactly as 
they think and feel, and there is 
none to tell them what must be 
said and how. 

In the days when the personality 
of Charles Austin Bates eclipsed 
all else in Printers’ INK, his work 
was brilliant. 

But note this: 

Nothing he wrote for others 
approached in power and effect 
what he wrote about himself. 

The point is here: 

All professional advertisement 
writers, in working for others, 








lack that divine inspiration which 
leaps hot from the heart when 
there is an inborn belief and a 
blind faith in what they write. 

- A man who writes in the know- 
ledge that his work is subject to 
the approval of others cannot 
write well. 

The orator who sways a multi- 
tude is the orator who talks ex- 
actly as he feels, and the writer 
whose words burn deep is the 
writer who expresses his real 
thoughts. 

The only men in art, literature, 
science and religion, who have 
jolted the world and left notches 
on the Stick of Time were free 
men, and the thing that distin- 
guishes them from the common 
herd is individualism, which is in- 
spiration—genius—freedom, 

John P. Powers, if my memory 
is good, is, or was, the only pro- 
fessional writer of advertising who 
would write nothing until a per- 
sonal investigation convinced him 
that the article to be advertised 
was worthy. And then he left 
the words in his ink-bottle until 
he worked himself into a per- 
sonal belief in the subject. 

It has been said of Powers that 
he would permit no client to 
change a word or punctuation 
mark as he had written it, unless 
there was a misstatement made 
through a misunderstanding. 

For this I honor the man, and 
hail him as the individualist in 
advertising who scorned the pro- 
fits that come to those who side- 
step their convictions for a check. 

All kinds of advertising are 
good to those who believe in 
them, and any man who adopts a 
kind in which his faith falters will 
find a stuffed club lying in wait 
for him sure. 

Passably good advertising is of 
course often written by one man 
for another through’ collaboration, 
but there is in it none of the fire, 
force and virility that make the 
work of Hubbard and Lawson 
stand out like a full moon among 
the stars. ; 

The thing that makes advertis- 
ing pay is not fine writing, or 
catchy headlines, or striking il- 
lustrations, or preferred positions. 

It is solely and simply the 


Truth, hot from the heart, told 
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in a way that carries conviction 
and establishes confidence. 

Do some of the readers raise 
the point that Hubbard and Law- 
son are liars? 

Oh, well; the reply is that 
Truth is merely a point of view. 

What they say is truth to those 
who believe it, and when a man 
believes in you he will buy what 
you have to sell. 

All men with a message worth 
while can put it into language if 
they have time or if they try. 

Lacking’ time, they can look 
around and find the right man. 

The right man is he who can 
absorb. the, spirit and enthusiasm 
of another—a man who can take 
hold of the:live wire and hold on 
—and get his heart a-thumping 
hard, 

Such a man will find the Truth 
fairly climbing out of the- ink- 
bottle, and his faith and_ belief 
will grow as the words fall into 
place on the paper. 

A man worth while is above a 
salary. 

A substantial interest in the 
business is his by right. 

The bigger the interest, the 
more will his faith in you and 
worth to you grow. 

The Man is all—other 
are just adjuncts. 

——<+9e——_—_—_. 
NO REVENUE THERE, 


The firm I represent recently erect- 
ed a factory on the Great estern 
railway. ._We were able to buy about 
four acres of land, and the railway 
coupons, at our cost, built a siding 
from the line to the factory. Then 
we put on the factory a handsome 
representation in  encaustic tiles of 
our trademark, which was visible to all 
passers-by, and is lighted up at night, 
so that all those passengers who do not 
go down there can see what it is all 
about. An _ official from the railway 
company called -upon me, and he said 
he thought my firm ought to make an 
annual contribution for the privilege of 
showing that sign to the passengers on 
the railway, and he suggested that for 
the sixty million passengers they car- 
ried we should pay the sum of £1. 
When I enquired whether that was to 
provide Christmas whisky for the di- 
rectors or.a ene pudding for the di- 
rectors, or whether the money was to 
go into the charity box, the official 
said it would go into the general funds 
of the company. He admitted event- 
ually, mournfully, that the company 
had tried it on with Carter’s little liver 
pills and others, and none of them 
would pay for the view.—Mr, Balch, 
before London Sphinz Club, 
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SELLING “ON SUSPICION.” 


My line is safety razors, which 
I sell through magazine advertis- 
ing, by mail, free on trial for two 
weeks, sight unseen, on suspicion. 
I may not be able to contribute 
anything of a very startling or 
criginal nature on this subject. 
Yet I should like to speak of the 
average man as he reveals him- 
self in such transactions — of 
human nature as a credit risk in 
a trade open to anybody and in- 
volving but a few dollars. 

The first notable thing is the 
confidence of the public in mail- 
order advertisers. Dozens send 
their money loose in an envelope, 
with my advertisement, merely 
writing name and address on 
the margin. This confidence 
seems to be an asset built up by 
the large mail-order houses on 
one hand, and reputable publish- 
ers on the other. The practice of 
guaranteeing the honesty of ad- 
vertisers has made prestige for 
the publications that do it. But 
wide distribution of mail-order 
catalogues is the chief influence. 
In Iowa, for instance, there are 
240,000 farmers. One of the Chi- 
cago catalogue concerns has 300,- 
000 customers in that State, and 
another that claims as large a 
business has probably as many 
more catalogues out in Iowa. 
Catalogues mean mail trading, 
and practical demonstration that 
mail business is safe. We _ all 
profit by this prestige. 

Next to the public’s confidence 
in me, comes my confidence in 
the public. 

People are ninety-eight per cent 
honest, in my judgment, but the 
two per cent that ave bad are very 
bad indeed. A little experience 
with the daily. mail, however, en- 
ables one to pick the bad eggs al- 
most by some sixth sense. I fol- 
low the usual custom of requir- 
ing a reference from a firm or 
person who knows the applicant 
for a razor on trial. Sometimes, this 
is a safeguard, and again it isn’t. 
The crook usually hunts up a far 
better reference than the honest 
man, 

Swindlers can’ be detected part- 
ly in the letters they write, and 
partly by consideration of occupa- 
tions. Actors are a doubtful risk 
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owing to their migratory nature. 
The “By-gad-sir” southern gen- 
tleman, too, is a customer who 
will bear watching, for frequently 
I have sold him razors and re- 
ceived his check, subsequently 
learning that he had stopped pay- 
ment at his bank, 

Worst of all are the clergymen 
in small towns. I have had hun- 
dreds of satisfactory transactions 
with ministers in cities, and find 
them a good class to deal with. 
But the country parson is differ- 
ent. He gets little salary, for one 
thing, and regards his patronage 
as something valuable in _ itself. 
His initial letter starts in with 
the statement that, his position 
as pastor of' such-and-such a 
church, etc., is sufficient proof of 
his responsibility. Then he wants 
a special rate to the “cloth.” Then 
he dwells on the advantages of 
having his good will, often offer- 
ing anything short of a downright 
announcement of the razor from 
the pulpit. If the razor is sent, 
collections are usually slow or 
impossible. Even among the 
Scandinavian population of the 
Northwest, a people instinctively 
honest, the clergymen are doubt- 
ful credit risks. 

I sell to dealers, too, and in this 
branch of the business have en- 
countered a few swindlers who 
operate on a larger scale than the 
man who tries to steal a single 
razor. From a town in Maine 
came an order for a gross, by 
telegraph. It was signed by 
“Smith & Co.” An order for 
twelve dozen razors from a town 
where none had been sold before 
was in itself suspicious. What 
had bred this sudden confidence in 
my goods up in Maine? Reference 
to the rating book ofa large agen- 
Pa however, showed that R. G. 
Smith & Co., in that town, were 


The shipment 
was made up and addressed and 
almost in the expressman’s hands. 
Then something inside me began 
to raise doubts. “Look out!” said 


quite responsible. 


the sixth sense. I held the ship- 
ment. and sent the telegram over 
to the rating agency. They call- 
ed me up on the ’phone and stated 
that the facts regarding that con- 
cern could only be told at their 
office, When I went over they 
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showed me that R. G. Smith & 
Co; were all right, an old, reput- 
able concern, but that “Smith & 
Co.” were a band of swindlers 
uperating on the _ responsible ¢e 
firm’s credit rating. Dozens of 
advertisers and manufacturers 
lad lost shipments by the same 
trick, but none cared to prosecute, 
Such sharpers are often protect- 
ed in the most ingenious legal 
ways. Back in the days of the 
hicycle craze I sold twelve wheels 
to a Chicago man on credit. He 
gave his “brother” as_ security, 
pointing to a large block of build_ 
ings owned by the latter. .\When s 
collection time came around, how- 
ever, it was found that this prop- 
erty had been transferred to an- 
other “brother,” and he had sys- 
tematically transferred it every 
week to a new “brother,” so that 
numerous . transactions of the 
same sort were entirely legal. His 
many hrothers were entirely fic- 
titious. 

But it is astonishing how quick. 
ly one. learns these various 
schemes, and locates the crooked 
operators and the doubtful 
classes. They are but two per 
cent of the whole, and very easy 
to steer clear of. The rest of the 
public is all wool and a yard 
wide, B. B. L. 

—_—+o>——_—— 


Tue News-Democrat, of Can- 
ton, Ohio, pleads not guilty to the 
charge made by Collier's of pub- 
lishing “tainted news” sent out by 
William Wolff Smith. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty doliars a page (200 lines) 
for insertion, $10.40 a rind af a tot | 
per cent discount may be deduct —— 
accompanies copy and order fi a hsertion 
and ten per cent, on yearly contract | paid 
wholly in fa 
demanded for an adt ertisemeut,and granted, 
double price will be charged. 





WANTS. 


AVE booklet to sell. 
Adwriter. “NO TIME 


bs id advertisements that sell the zoods. 
Address H. P THURIOW, Editorial De 
ment of the World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


'T’HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


A Cnn. with magazine over 400,000 circula- 

tion, open for engagement. ‘Hustler and 
acquainted with advertising contracts. “A. L.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York, 


wpe od proposition for 
rs’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


INDOW dresser whocan write show cards, 

do general decorating and act as Sales- 

man in rush hours. State experience in full 
HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


W crams experienced salesmen for new line 
of art ov axe J calendars. Copyrighted 

earns. eo nm experience. THE 
TEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 


= SPAPER POSITIONS« open for advertising 
—- of toy fay Straight 


lary. RoR r Booklet No. 7. 
FERA RK D'S NEW SPaPER M N's EXCHANGE 
‘estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


% Aer MAGAZINE”—THE WEsT- 

ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 

advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best * Gee 4 
= Lina i ——e. Trial subscriptio 

ple ony free. THE WESTERN 

MONTHLY, ring Grand Ave., nd Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


PREss photographer and. and reporter, with full 
equipment, at present employed, would like 
to locate with:live Pennsylvania paper. Can 
cover any assignment: particularly strong on 

ports. Have several Br ae schemes fur 


booming circulation. Address ‘“‘W.,” Printers’ 


ANTED—Position as ~business manager. 

Have had La ecg | all departments 
pertaining to thée.business part of metropolitan 
hewspapers, cogtetinn get a work and 
circulation; 33 years old; married. University 
education. Havea good position n now, but wart 
to — a change. ‘Address “BUSINESS,” Print- 
ers’ 


W ANTED—Position as Business Manager or 
General Superintendent on daily paper, 

it, improvea 
reorganizaiion is desired. Now Assis- 
rintendent oa one of the most progres- 
Excellent references and 
Address “THIRTY- 


where more 
system or 
tant Sa 

sive dailies in the U.S. 
good reason for change. 
ONE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


. 4 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
advertisers, published "weekly at 10 Spruce 8r., 
New York. 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
RRs’ INK is the best omen for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other vublication i in the United States. 


LETTERS WANTED 


We pay highest prices for late date 
replies to advertisements. Send copy 
of advertisement and full particulars. - 


GUILD O©0.. 182 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
We also have all kinds of letters to rent. 


WE WANT AN 
Advertising Solicitor 


We have one of the best propositions in the 
line of a newspaper in the Kast, located in one of 
the nD e. - ci ‘ad es in the 
ry. paper is growing in circulation 
three times as fast as the city is growing in 
population and _ twice as fast as any other paper 
in tne city. We have an editorial equipment 
second to none—one of the sort an advt, man 
can and brag about and tell the truth. We 
want an advertising manager and solicitor on a 
par with our editorial department, and to a man 
who can make good we will make an attractive 
offer—a man fuil of enthusiasm and idea: 
with a clean record back of him. Replies will be 
treated in ee <P and mu hl 
Age; past ex ence; and present p ons; 
habits; references: ‘preetnt Saeed hai how soon 
could make dress 








te ace 
Box 42%, care of Printer’ Ink, New York City. 
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ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity for reaay positions at $20 a week and ouwt.8 to 
write for free copy bin aa new prospectus 
endorsements on ing concerns overs 
where. One grad fils $8,000 place, anotser 
$5,000, and an ember earn $1 The 
Siothine adwriter in New York owes his bg 
po within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds su; 43 
GEORGE H. ELL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Expert, 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
—_——_+or——__— 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
= prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 


rom manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special 


Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DIRECTORY OF ~ NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 

GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 2% com. 

4\ 3 samples, i0c. J.C. KENYON, Uwego,N. Y. 


AMES ER and adv. rate 200 Mail-Order medi- 
ums, 10c.; list for stamp; we save you money, 
BINNIE'S AGENCY, Box 34, No. Manchester, Ind, 
—+or—__—_ 


HALF-TONES. 


wes for roots, and p and prices of 
DARD ENGRAVIN 
Ave., and 40tb 8t., New York City. 


EWSPAPER male TONES. 
2x3, 75c. ; 4x5, $1.60. 
Dehvents wien cian accompanies the order. 
Sena for sample: 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Hazrons or line productions. 10 square 
inches or emailer. detivered prepaid. 7iv.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Casa with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for > isbea,. 


Newspa paper Box 815, 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
———_+ + 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


I WRITE the rhymes 
ao. ae - dimes. 


We: q Fo M be pe Blade 
DEAMOR RAKE, Lagrange, Ind. 


LITTLE ADVERTISING THINGS. 
Even the busiest man finds time to at least 
jance at any bit of advertisin matter that is 
ISTINCTLY. Y NOVEL AND ATTRACTIVE. It 
what you send him is SHORT and ‘‘straiht to the 
point,” h will generally read it. I make lots of 
eye-capturing bits of “‘soon-over-ness” that are 
most successful = harvesting oraers—tor those 
who circulate 

= 1 — nd You some some sainples? 


No. 75. FRANCIS L AY AULE, 408 Sansom St., Phila. 
——__- +o. 


co., nth 





rocess-engraver. 


MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


V E havea oond, ge tor a mail-order prop- 
osition. HAVEN CU.,, 1164 
Broadway, Oakland. ‘Cal 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Mr. Advertiser, 
Can’t You Use it? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED pesteine rons 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute your t pegple FOR 
Matter anywhere ahd oo an, or - pl ie FO) 
ONE-FOURTH E OC of 
will handle the Sate f 
prefer to make e your 
Jiscributors, 
TRIBUTORS? DIRECTOR E: 
pe ~ | AN HONEST DISTRIBUTION and vill 
oe eter pot 80 Denstynted or destroyed. 
PYRITE US N See if we can’t do so 
thing * Pa y M14, ‘Publishers’ ‘Com 
mercial Uniou and Bradstreet. 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
70) Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gordon Press Motors 


manage friction drive, variable speed, 
da ted em and direct current Motors for =. 
don and Universal Presses. Variations 100 to 3,000 
impressions per hour. Write for booklet “P. 9 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pitesti ~~ Abarat 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 


OUTHWEST PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
bx an i. covers only -, Mo., Ark., 
Tex ,O.T. and I. t. 


go ea 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


MAKE MONEY By MAIL 


Only spare time and little cash required 
to start. We teach you the mail-order busi- 
ness by mail; thorough, practical instruc- 
t:on gleaned from experience of poor a 


levelo; dy tt busi- 

ness of your own. rite AIL- 

DER LYCEUM, 412 Phelps Bidg., 
SCRANTON, PA, 


—<———o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D.4 A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively 


H W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY. Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
w _ for Different Kind Advertisi mg Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhilaaelpLia. 


CRESTER THEGEN, 422 Drexel Bldg., Phila. 
rsonal Service” Adver. Agent. Adver- 

tising wumatens written, illustrated and printed, 
A LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
1872. Chic: hiladelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all ins placed. in every part of the world. 


Ewrite and illustrate advertisements and 
advertising literature. We place adver- 
tisements in publications reaching the consum- 
ers of your product. We print advertising liter- 
ature in a latable form. If you want to 
develop trade in territory which is not occupied 
by a client of ours who is also a competitor of 
youn, and if we see possibilities of development 
in your business, we can serve you —: 
pwn ned effectively. Corresponden 
rom) fully answered KLINE ADVER- 
Isl) a SGENCY. Kilicott Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


} Rar btm ag ae are Tay - Ry rich in Troy, 

The daily, is read by 
70 per cent of their bs ay Saigh-iass medical 
propositions accepted. Minimum rate, 4c., plates. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 
An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Two Edi- 
tions Da’ 


The advertising medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. Read by all the pros- 
Fes “in business men one well- poet ee eo 
ics in what C) 
“Logical Industrial Center “ot America. a”? 
Guaranteed circulation over 8,000 daily. 











TT Ne EY 
MAILING MACHINES 


[HE DICK ase} Magee, htest and 
quickest. Nh o> F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., ane poe y St., Butfalo. N. ¥. 


oo 
COIN CARDS. 


3% 1,000. Less for more; any printing- 
THe COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich, 
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PRINTERS. 
Wn gz — —_ ies, booklets. circulars, acv. 
ds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR P PTC. "Oo. 514 Main St.. Cincinnan. 0. 
—_—_+o+—-—___—_ 
POST CARDS. 
JE make & Cuts to print from. Print them, 


too. mples for stamp. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING coe New York. 
pbc neste. <ceeed 


— ms. 





T HOUSANDS o1 
for — «hd and ed — the foremost 
makers and whol 
kindred lines. 
catalogue (oO ©) 
mublisned annually, 35th issue now ready ; free. 
Hh F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden lane, N.Y. 


ENGRAVING. 


COX ENGRAVING CO. 
108 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
PHOTO ENGRAVING, WOOD ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING PHOTOGRAPHING PRINTING 


SUPPLIE UPPLIES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house iv the 


rade. 
Specias prices to cash ash buyers. 
posse for igbipping labels, labels, ogy = Rage 
nines. cigar bo 


Bernard’s Cold ater Paste is 

* virginia Carolina Chemica! Co. 

in 16 eee i Sample free. 

. 609 Rector Building, Chicago. 

Nose Wr PREPARED mee. 
ment when you can bu: 

Mats that will keep for one 

casts can be 


> pers: 


other epree 





positiv 
use it exclusivel. 
CEAS. BERN. 


. with such regularity on t 
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BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


Gor. DUST TWINS,” Ms ~~ J Cardui.” 

‘Barn’ ley”’—would they appear 
y the billboards of +3 the 
Associated eepomere and Distributors it ‘eer 
did not get such satisfactory returns! 
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FOR SALE. 


Business Opportunity 


Will sell the only evening daily in a rapidly 
growing Southern town of 31,500 pula- 
tion. Sounty seat. 

and educational center. 

in past two years. Address 

Printers’ ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


te 
CALENDARS FOR FOR PRINTERS. 


1908 Wah Wale, CALENDARS for the printing 
largest line of imported 
and pn ll “we: Gee making a special offer to 
one printer in every town who can do the busi- 
ness. State amount of business done last year, 
and our trade list and offer will follow. PENN 
CARD CO., No.7 N. Sixth St.,.Philadelphia. 


—__ +o 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS. OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. ’ 


ONTHLY TRADE PAPER, 
d d circulation, 
Which is increasing oA idly. 
Sepang business about $12 
With as much more busiuess in sight. 
Can be bought $10, 
On account owner's other interests. 
ERSON_ P. HARKIS, 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Broker in Publishing Prope: . 
Broadway, New York. had 
A good, durable article sold at a 25c¢ 
sacrifice to close out. ORDER NOW. 


pine coe ervey 
WESTERN PEN CO., Grinnell, lowa. 





Publishers. Papier-Mache, ‘indlestrae- 
tible. Seonsans ae of all kinds. Write for 
samples and pee Get the uine. 


IN 
Successor to F. Schreiner Mfg. Co , 
Plainfield, N N.J. 





Let us send you a sample of our 


*ESSO” 


‘Molding and Polishing Graphite 


Prices furnished gladly. 


THE 8S. OBERMAYER CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago Pittsburg 











cnpeinnatieneliieedmenenene 
COIN MAILER. 


is. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
$2. ome ACME CO: N CARRIER CO., Burlington,is, 


eS 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


UST Sa why fl of School Teachers 
containing 4.000 na: Price $5 for — 


plete FRED'K ©. WERERHARDT. 





> 


PATENTS. 


{ PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for a oy mailed on recet s 
of 6 cts. stamps. K. 8. & A. Lt. Aon 
Washington. b. OC. Estab. i 








PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 

62 a 8t.. New York City. 
Coated papersa speciality. oma Perfect. 

Write for | high grene catalogues 





Forty Years 


Advertising Agent 
By George P. Rowell 


The first authentic history and ex- 
haustive narrative of the develop- 
ment and evolution of American 
advertising as a real business force. 

The remainder of the edition 
(published last year) is now offered 
for sale. About 600 pages, 5 x 8, 
set in long primer, with many half- 
tone portraits. Cloth and gold. 
Price $2, prepaid. 


The Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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Within the Past ‘“e""* 
Year We Mz 
Have Supplied a, 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Hasa record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals? 
We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metais for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, “Com 
positype. 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New York Chicago Baltimore 
Brooklyn Ksnsas City Denver 














Increase Your Sales 





USE 
Silverware 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 


International Silver Co. 
Factory ‘C,’’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Ha! Ha! 


20 months ago I went 
into the street car field. 


My friends thought 
it quite a joke. 

They opined that car 
advertising wouldn’t pay. 
Now it’s my laugh. 

My car patrons laugh 
with me. 

Would you like to 
join in? 

Name your line of 
business and I'll tell you 


what has happened in 
that line. 


It may touch your 
sense of humor. 


Tuomas BALMER, 
Advertising Director, 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING CO. 
Flat Iron Building, 
New York. 

We are exclusive selling agents 
for two-thirds of the car space in 


the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Brazil. 
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BECOMING HIS OWN BOSS 


Enclosed find check for $8.40 in payment of ink order, 
I have recently been manager of the Fernie, B, C., Ledger 
and am starting up a small job office of my own, I have 
used your inks for years and have never been disappointed 
yet. G. G. MEIKLE, “a » C 








The receipt of the above order, with the kind words expressed by Mr. 
Meikle, pleased me far more than if it had been sent by some great big con- 
cern, and was for ten times the amount. These few words contained real 
sincerity, and the best evidence of my goods filling the bill was sending for 
them immediately on becoming his own boss. My inks make friends for me 
everywhere they are used, and when the mechanic branches out with his own 
little outfit ready to battle for his livelihood, his first thought is of Printers 
Ink Jonson, Send for my price list and compare the ‘figures with those 
charged by my competitors, They will allow you: thirty: days in: which to 
pay the bill, while I must have the cash in advance—but think of what an 
enormous rate of interest you are charged for this privilege. 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street, New York 





Good “Jobs” Are Scarce— 
But Good Men Are Scarcer 





I’m a Good Man at Advertising 
and Want to Make a Change 


If your business gets a downward jolt, and profits run low, I can take hold of it, 
find out what’s wrong and suggest a remedy. 

If your advertising manager has disappointed you—has proved to be a mere figure- 
head, devoid of initiative, a NON-PRODUCER—I would like to convince you what 
an Advertising Manager can do when he isa real performer in your show. 

If you need an Advertising Manager— 

WHO) doesn’t have to “‘read-up,” to get posted on minor details : 

WHO applies specific advertising to specific cases : 

WHO can PROVE that the Advertising he has written has brought in more 

dollars than any advertising ever written by any other man : 

WHO knows the Advertising Business thoroughly because he has “stuck to 

it”’ for more than ten years : 

You will find that I’m ‘‘THE” man, 

My claims can be proved.by phone—my work will speak for itself. 

High-class position with Chicago Mail-Order House, or Manufacturer, is what I am 


looking for. 
W. B.—299 La Salle Avenue, Chicago 
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This Offer Expires 


April 15 











Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


for 1907 will be ready for delivery the 
latter part of May. The subscription 
price of the book is Ten Dollars net 
cash. Persons desiring to register a 
subscription, and willing to send 
check with order mow, may havea 


discount of ten per cent from the 
above price, making the net price 


Nine Dollars 


and to these in-advance-paid subscribers 
acopy of the very first lot received from 
the binders will be sent carriage paid. 




















The Printers’ Ink Publishina Com- 
pany, Publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City. 


March 6, 1907. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
READERS OF FRINTERS: 
Feairicism oF COMMERC! 


INK WILL RECEIVE. 
AL ART MATTER SENT 


41 UNION. SQUARE. N.Y. 
PREE OF CHARGES 
TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





The idea of showing a lake or 
river scene with a mortise in the 
water for the type matter doubtless 
appealed very strongly to the 
manufacturers of the “Indian 
Girl” Canoe, but it didn’t work 
out very well in this quarter-page 
magazine advertisement. Wash 
drawings of trees and landscapes 
are very pretty things and have 
their uses in advertising, but not 
in an advertisement of this size 
and nature. One of the first 





careful seasoning 
|. We build all kinds of water-craft, 
specially call your attention to, our 

“INDIAN 


CIRL” 
MODEL CANOE. 


‘This cance is built to stand kinds of 
ie sence ‘al lines, mi om rrue= 
sae wm” appeal tc i 
pared 

into it. 


the workma 
re ee 
Catalogue re Grafts, 
Is. and be 


3 
7 
+ 
& 
& 
y 
% 
& 
é 


‘ large of” pleasa 
= jing, sailing ang que ing Comoe, 
F aking for it.” 


sent srw to anyone 
ye J. H, RUSHTON, Ino» 
c, S17 Water St, Canton, New Yor. 


sai 





things that a magazine or news- 
paper advertiser should learn to 
study is the appropriateness of 
certain styles of illustration -to 
spaces and mediums of various 
natures. For a boat advertise- 
ment which is to run in one- 
quarter page magazine spaces the 
illustration marked No, 2 is much 
more appropriate than No. 1, as 
the result plainly shows. 

* * * 


advertisement of Keiser 
commendation, 


This 
Cravats deserves 


Here is a man who has a cravat 
to advertise, and with the aid of 
a collar to show how the cravat 
looks when tm use he _ shows 
a picture of his goods which is 








neat and attractive. This adver- 
tisement shows the handiwork of 
the skilled and practiced advertis- 
er, A beginner would have shown 
not only the collar and cravat, 

















but the man who wore it, to- 
gether with his sweetheart, dog 
cart and other accessories and 
belongings. After ‘some experi- 
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ence these things would all dis- 
appear, except, perhaps, a section 
of the man himself, but in this 
particular advertisement we have 
the result of long experience 
coupled with common sense and 
good taste, 

* 


little 


* * 


advertisement of 


This 


Cook’s Tours is so much better 
than other examples of Cook ad- 
vertising, which have been repro- 
duced in this department, that it 
unqualified 


_ 


should have 


EUROPE 


Season, 1907 
SIXTY TOURS 


Comprising. Tours’ de Zuxe and shorter 
Vacation Tours. Inclusive Fares. 


$150 TO $1185 


Covering All Routes from the 

Mediterranean to the North 

, Cape. Membership Limited, 
Writé for Programmes. 


COOK’S TOURS 
NEW YORK, BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


really 








And 136 Offices Abroad 
Established 1841 








praise. In the interest of exact 

truth, however, it must be said 

that if the picture had a trifle 

more black—more contrast—and 

a little less detail the result would 

have been clearer and stronger. 
* * * 


The advertiser who feels that 
he is compelled to use small 
spaces frequently remarks, on see- 
ing a big, strong, strenuous full 
page, “If I could only afford an 
advertisement like that,” and then 
he gets busy and fills up his small 
space after the fashion of this 
Health Merry-Go-Round adver- 
tisement in a manner which is the 
exact opposite of the treatment he 
admired in the large advertise- 
ment. No advertisement, large or 
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small, looks well if it is all clut- 
tered up in this way, and strength 





tungs straightening backs, jog limba, 


and off dusty streets and sidewalks. Endorsed by physicians and parents,| 
crgan witb every out, begloe paying when Merry Go Round 


Health Merry Go Round Co,, owe. 16 Quincy, tl, 


and simplicity are absolutely 
necessary in small advertisements, 
* * * 


The Humphrey Company, of 
Kalamazoo, has invented a new 
style of the complicated, superim- 
posed advertisement and the same 
is shown herewith as a chapter 








On the Run 
Apply a@ lighted match to the burner and | 
you = instantly heated hot water—(no wait- 
ng or a tankful)—when you have enough, 


Instantaneous 


Water Heater. 


efficient. Cheap to operate. ff 
hat all this meses in actual 
id time—besides the comfort, 
hplicity—you certainly will be 


can be easier than to 
write us today for book- 
owing styles, sizes, 
informa: 
we 





0. to ff 
town for 30 days’ 
Son receipt of price 





in the progress of the black, or 
rather gray, art of indecipher- 
ability. In the original this ad- 
vertisement could be read with a 
pair of strong eyes and a little 
profanity. Whether anyone read 
it or not, except as a test for his 
eyesight and temper, is a question. 


In the opinion of the Nashville Her- 
ald, the Dawson News is the best week- 
Wy be aa orl in Georgia. The Dublin 

ourier-Dispatch is a close second.— 
Savannah (Ga.) Press. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are Invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, und any other suzgestions for bettering this department. 








HirsHBerGc ArT Co., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
ists’ Supplies and Drawing 
Materials. 
Howard Street, 
BALTIMORE, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Many thanks for your helpful criti- 
cism of my wor 
1 would be pleased to have the en- 
closed batch of work reviewed as well. 
Yours very truly, 
JosepH Katz, Advg. 


Art- 


334 N. 
Md. 


Mgr. 





“The enclosed batch” is a very 
good batch indeed, but there was 
never a batch turned out that 
some captious critic could not find 
fault with it if he set about it. 
‘So here goes. Number one is a 
dainty folder of green stock, with 
only a holly border and “Worth 
looking into” on the outside. It 
needs some assurance like ‘worth 
looking into,” because, in order 
to look into it, one must first un- 
tie and remove a pretty green silk 
cord that is tied through the two 
covers and the flap. When you 
get into it, it’s very nice—just 
such an artistic job of printing 
as should always be employed in 
appealing to artists or those of 
artistic tastes. The color effects 
are soft and pleasing, and the 
talk, reprinted here, is in keeping: | s 


GIVE SOMETHING INSTRUCTIVE 

Every child has in his heart the art 
instinct, and it is the duty of every 
arent to foster and cultivate it to the 
ullest measure. To give a child some- 
thing that aims to cultivate his artistic 
sense is a course most commendable. 
Not only will it please and entertain, 
but it will also prove of the highest 
possible instructive power; and for the 
older boys and girls much the same 
can be said. For them we suggest the 
better drawing sets—the Water Color 
Outfits, Oil Painting Outfits, Crayon 
Outfits, Pastel Outfits, Drawing Boards 
and Easels, and the thousand and one 
other things to be found in a well- 
equipped art store like ours. Come 
and look. You will find many things 
that can be used as gifts to young and 
old—all at very fair prices. 


HIRSHBERG ART CO., 


Everything for the Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Artist Draughtsman, 


No. 334 North Howard Street. 


This talk, by the 
printed on a separate 








way, was 
sheet of 





contrasting color, and “tipped”’ in 
at the middle. Perhaps it was all 
right to tie this circular together, 
I won't attempt to say; but on 
general principles, you can’t make 
your printed matter too easy to 
get at. Number two is a three- 
fold circular, printed in red and 
black on a rather heavy buff stock. 
It’s a striking job. A desperate 
looking person in a slouch hat 
of long ago adorns the front page, 
wearing a red cloak and a bellig- 
erent attitude and carrying a 
sword. I suspect that the desire 
to use this somewhat startling fig- 
ure determined the tone of the 
entire circular, which is, as its 
caption announces, “a challenge.” 
Just the same, I believe that this 
circular, with a reply postal card 
as a part of one of the folds to 
be used in asking for a catalog, 
will get business. And yet, I 
wonder if some of the space giv en 


to “challenging comparison, 
might not have been used for 
goods and _ prices — something 


which affords the basis for com- 
parison. Number three is a nice 
little calendar enclosed in a white 
cover printed in green and gold. 
It bears but little advertising, and 
says, just inside the cover “Every 
day—keep this in your pocket and 
us in your mind.” Numbers four 
and five are attractively arranged 
and well written newspaper ads 
of after-holiday reductions; the 
smaller one being marred by a 
too heavy border not properly 
locked at the corners. 





The New York Telephone Co. Has the 
Happy Faculty of Expressing Old 
Thoughts In New and_ Pleasing 

/ays. From the New York Evening 
Telegram. 








Stay at Home and Let 
Your Voice Travel. 


You can accomplish more 
in a shorter space of time 
and at less cost by tele- 
phone than you can accom- 
plish in any other way. 


NEW con TELE- 
PHON iCO., 
15 oe Street. 
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Tar First NaTtiIonAL BANK oF NAPA, 
United States Depositary. 
Napa, California. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I enclose herewith ad which I should 
like to have you criticise. 

First: Do you approve of such fine 
type quotations as we have used in this 
bg a banking ad? ‘The material is 
pertinent and seems to hang together 
well, but is it as apt to be read? ‘ 

Secondly: Where a bank runs semi- 
weekly ads in the same space, there 
being only one National Bank in the 
town, is it always necessary to use the 
name and location of the bank in the 
footing, such as shown in ad No. 2 
accompanying, or do you think No, 1 is 
all right without it? 

I enclose herewith self-addressed en- 
velope, in the event that you prefer to 
criticise this by mail. hanking you 
for the same, and with the appreciation 
of the value of Printers’ INK in our 
advertising work, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) E. L. Bickrorp, Cashier. 





No, I don’t think the quotations 
in fine type are likely to be read 
anything like as widely as if set 
in larger type. In fact, they 
would stand a much better chance, 
even in the present small type, it 
they were introduced by a ‘few 
lines of larger size. But, as a 
matter of fact, while germane and 
more or less interesting, they are 
not very important, and the real 
purpose of the ad is served by the 
committee’s own statement as to 
The First National Bank of Napa, 
which is not at all difficult to 
read. <As to printing the name 
and address in each ad, I believe 
that should be a rule with rare 
exceptions. I think, too, that at 
least an occasional ad should con- 
tain the directors names, particu- 
larly if the directorate is a strong 
one. Here is the ad last referred 
to: 





The past year has been one of un- 
precedented prosperity for the banks of 
this city. 

The Caste deposits of Napa never 
stood at so high a figure as they do 
to-day, amounting to nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. ’ : 

In this growth, the First National 
has had its full share. 

A bank with a record is not neces- 
sarily an old bank, and the First Na- 
tional, established only two and a half 
years ago, has seen its deposits in- 
crease from $280,000 to over $550,000 
during the year 1906. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
United States Depositary, 
N. E. Cor. First and Brown Sts., 
Napa, California. 


Directors—H. P. Goodman, presi- 








dent; J. A. McClelland, vice-president; 
E. L. Bickford, cashier; H. A. Craw- 
ford, D. S. Kyser, G. W. Strohl, Chas. 
E. Tower. : 





Another copy of “Thompson's 
News Bulletin,’ which was re- 
ferred to in this department some 
time ago, shows that Thompson is 
keeping up the good work of en- 
lightening Albany as to what's 
doing in the line of reading mat- 
ter. Thompson's style is easy— 
conversational — without _ getting 
familiar or “flip.” And his ap- 
peals for business are so inter- 
woven with information that the 
first thing you know you've taken 
them all in. If you happen to 
forget the information, you are 
still pretty sure to remember 
Thompson as the one newsdealer 
in the particular thousand you 
know of who does’ something 
more than spread his goods on 
the counter and wait contentedly 
for them to sell themselves. 
Here’s a page—page two—from 
his latest “News Bulletin,” which 
was mailed to a selected list— 
eight pages, folder form, under 
one cent postage: 





DO YOU READ 200 EVERY DAY? 


One who knows tells Thompson there 
are upwards of six thousand weekly 
and monthly magazines published in 
this country to-day. For this is the 
“~ of periodicals. 

f you were to buy them all it would 
be cheap reading at $1 per minute. 
Yet how many times have we remarked 
(I’ve said it; you’ve said it): “Oh: 
pshaw, I’ve read them all!” 

But this may be because there are 
so few magazines on general sale. For, 
probably, a small hundred would cover 
the leading weeklies and monthlies of 
news-stand circulation. 

Nevertheless, these leaders publish 
about = hundred special art- 
icles, serials and short stories each 
month. And quite twenty million cop- 
ies of the “first hundred” magazines 
are sold every thirty days. 

Now what about the other odd thou- 
sands of publications? Are you inter- 
ested in any which you do not sub- 
scribe for, and still desire to read oc- 
casionally? If so, tell Thompson. He 
has all the “first hundred,” and will 
get for you any others. See him at 


YE ANCIENT CITY CORNER, 
State and Broadway, Albany, 
With J. W. Stevens, Tobacconist. 
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Good Way To Put the Savings 
Argument. From the Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin. 


Peter Grogan’s Frankness As To Cash 
and Credit Prices Could Be Emulated 
With Advantage by Other Credit 
Dealers. From the Washington (D. 
C.) Star. 


No Unpleasant 
Features about 
Opening an 

Account Here. 


No red tape to go through, 
no notes to sign, no_ in- 
quiries about you from 
your employers or acquaint- 
ances—nothing but just say- 
ing that you want your pur- 
chases charged and ow 
much you will pay each 
week or month. Our cash 
rices are emphatically the 
owest in the city, and there 
is very little difference be- 
tween our cash and credit 
prices—so little that you 
can generally buy here on 
credit cheaper than you can 
buy anywhere else for cash. 


PETER GROGAN, 
817-819-821-823 Seventh St., 
Washington, D. C. 














Interesting. From the Galveston (lex.) 
Tribune. 





Swastika— 


Pronounced Swas-ti-ka. 


A Good Luck Charm. 


Swastika goods are mak- 
ing the hit of the present 
season. All the rage in the 
north, east, and now Galves- 
ton. 

The public may depend on 
us for all the newest nov- 
elties. 

The Swastika is the old- 
est cross and the oldest sym- 
bol in the world. 

Its origin is unknown, but 
it is certain it dates from 
remotest antiquity, being 
historically attested in coins 
as_early as 315 B. C. 

We have this novelty in 
Sterling Silver Hat Pins, 
Bracelets, Cuff Buttons, 
Fobs, Breast Pins and Scarf 
Pins set in different stones; 
Combs, Soap Boxes and 
Shoe Horns with the Swas- 
tika Cross. 

Prices on these novelties 
are surprisingly cheap. Come 
in and have a look at them. 


SALZMANN’S, 


Jewelers and Opticians, 
gare P.O. St, 
Galveston, Tex. 














A 
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Three Men’s . 
Money Affairs. 


For ten years the first 
spent an average of $1 a 
week foolishly, absolutely 
without return. ‘The second 
saved $1 a week at home, 
where it could earn no in- 
terest. The third deposited 
his $1 regularly each week 
in a bank paying 3 per cent 
interest. Here’s the way 
they stood at the end of ten 
years: 


Lit: dabei see 
No. 2 


No. 3 $605.2 
Which do you intend to 


~— 
he difference between 
Nos. 2 and 3 represents the 
interest those little savings 
earned—$85.23. Start an ac- 
count with us at once and 
endeavor to get that $605.23. 
We pay 3 per cent interest 
on savings accounts, com- 
pounded semi-annually. 
MERCHANTS’ AND MAN: 
UFACTURERS’ BANK, 
Southeast Cor. Grand Ave. 
x Second St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Them Well. From the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 








Bulletin of the 
Philadelphia 
Electric Company 


Do you ever run your 
factory or workshop over- 
time during the busy sea- 
son? If you use Philadel- 
phia Electric Power service 
you do not have to consult 
an Engineer or Fireman, nor 
Pay them time and half time 
for work after hours—you 
simply throw in the switch 
—power every minute of 
the year—Sundays and 
Holidays. 

Under our new contracts 
the power used when work- 
ing overtime automatically 
reduces the power rate on 
your entire monthly bill! 

This is only one point of 
superiority in Philadelphia 
Electric Service. Don’t you 
want to get complete details, 
Send for Power Booklet. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC CO., 
1oth and Sansom’ Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Good One by I. F. Paschall, Mana-)One of a “Snappy” Series Prepared by 
ger of Classified Advertising for the The Blaine-Thompson Co., Cincin- 
Press, Philadelphia. nati, O 


/ 
If You Want, A Servant That 
’ 

What You Want, Deen's Bot~ 
W hen Y ou draws no salary. Is on duty 
Want — twenty-four hours out of 

twenty-four. Can beat the 
and most folks do—you will legs off a messenger boy in 
get that want filled quickest getting to the doctor’s, drug 
by using a Press want ad. store, green  grocer’s or 
Thousands of Philadelphia butcher ~—. 
folks can tell you that ‘“‘it What’s the answer? 
pays to use Press want ads” The telephone. 
—they know because they For residence Direct Ser- 
have tried. vice, $4 a month. Duplex 
‘ be a ae | toga = Line 8 1-3 cents a month. 
re ranch offices of the ‘ = 
Press—look for the sign THE — ——- 
outside the store. Ads are COM ANY, 
received by these branches 314 Vine Street, 
at main office rates and tele- Cincinnati, O. 
phoned in without’ extra 
charge. 

















Facing Death Calmly, From the 
dianapolis News. 





A Pen Picture of the Goods. From 


the Halifax (Can.) Evening Mail. 











The Beauty of the 
New Cottons. 


There must be a_ new 
rainbow within the vision of 
Fashion — so wondrously 
beautiful are the colors of 
these new cottons. The 
clever loom artists seem to 
weave cloud colors into a 
silk and cotton fabric and 
strew it with flowers. They 
call it Cotton Voile. 

That’s one of the new 
cottons. 

Beautiful beyond expecta- 
tion you will say when you 
see. On plain grounds of 
white and mauve are skill- 
fully printed the loveliest 
sprays of Summer flowers. 
Some of the blooms fairly 
stand in relief—hand-paint- 
ed, as it were. Others are 
embroidered over the print- 
ings in conventional designs. 
28c. is the littlest price for 
these loom triumphs—gqoc, is 
the largest, but there’s much 
choosing in between. 

Another thing of beauty 
is the Mercerized Mull. 

Soft finished in delicate 
shades of mauve, salmon, 
sky, cream and white that 
fairly glisten like snow un- 
der — sunlight. Most elab- 
orate Summer blouses and 
dresses will be made from 
these dainty fabrics. Just 
fancy the little price—28c. 
the yard. 

The south window display 
shows the reality of this pen 
picture. 

MAHON  BROS., LTD., 

Halifax, Can. 











| 

| I Will Die 
SATURDAY NIGHT, FEB. 

23 at 12 O’CLOCK 

as far as my Indianapolis 
business career is concerned. 
I WILL DIE BY BLOWS 
FROM THE HAMMER. 


I am closing out the finest 
and most complete stock of 
books ever offered for sale 
here. 

STOCK AND FIXTURES 
FOR SALE AT 
AUCTION. 

This is an opportunity of 
a lifetime to complete your 
library or to get the books 
you want at your own price. 
My entire stock must be 
sold or disposed of by twelve 
o’clock Saturday night, even 

if I have to 

GIVE BOOKS AWAY. 

If you would pay any- 
thing at all for vier choice 
of any book in print, cai. 
now while the stock is com- 
plete and get what you want 
at your own price. If you 
can't call before, 

SEE MY FINISH SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT. 

I am forced to quit. Lease 
expires Saturday. Can’t re- 
new it, and every book in 
stock must be disposed of 
regardless of price. 

Private Sale 9 a. m. to 
1 p. m. Auction 1 p. m. to 
12 Midnight. 

CLARKSON’S BOOK 


S , 
Claypool Hotel, Washing- 
ton Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“THE ITEM” LEADS! 


‘*THE EVENING ITEM ’’ AND THE - 
‘© SUNDAY ITEM ’? AT THE HEAD 
OF PHILADELPHIA JOURNALISM 








60 YEARS OF PROSPERITY. 


SWORN CIRCULATION: 


1906 Sunday Average - - - - 242,627 
1905 Sunday Average - - - - 233,083 
Sunday Average Gain - 9,544 
1906 Daily Average - - - - - 248,076 
1905 Daily Average - - - - - 215,837 
Daily Average Gain - - 32,239 


‘THE ITEM”? is the only Evening Re- 
publican Paper in Philadelphia, We have just 
elected Mayor Reyburn for four years, with a 
total vote of 130,653, or 33,0CO majority. 
Millions of Dollars have been voted for Per- 
manent Improvements, and if you want any of 
this money you can only get ct by advertising in 
‘*THE ITEM,” the on/y Republican Evening 
Paper. 





“‘THE ITEM LEADS; OTHERS FOLLOW.”’ 














